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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
Sa 

N Friday the welcome news was received of a successful 
O engagement fought by Lord Methuen’s command 
at Belmont. Lord Methuen, whose force numbers about 
thirteen thousand men, is believed to be engaged in the work 
of relieving Kimberley. At any rate, he is operating in that 
direction from his point of concentration at Orange River. 
Barring his way towards Kimberley was a considerable Boer 
force entrenched on a line of hills and provided with artillery. 
At daybreak on Thursday he attacked the Boers and carried 
three ridges in succession at the point of the bayonet,—“ the 
last attack being prepared by shrapnel.” The enemy 
behaved, as, usual, with skill as well as great courage, 
but our victory was complete. We took forty prisoners 
and buried many Boers, but the majority of their wounded 
were taken away by the retreating force. We also cap- 
tured a large number of horses and cows, and ammunition. 
Our casualties were three officers killed and twenty-two 
wounded, and of the rank-and-file—killed, fifty-six; wounded, 
one hundred and thirty; and missing, twenty-two. The 
regiment which sustained the severest loss was the 3rd 
Battalion of the Grenadier Guards. Our troops seem to 
have shown the most splendid pluck and “go,” and once 
again to-have done what has hitherto been regarded as 
almost impossible. They carried by assault hill positions 
strongly held by some of the best marksmen in the world, 
supported by artillery. 





Though Lord Methuen’s success at Belmont and the 
promising movement which is developing towards Colesberg 
under General Gatacre cannot but help the general situation, 
as well as prove a source of great satisfaction here, it is 
impossible to deny that the state of things in Natal is for the 
moment, we will not say extremely perilous, but at any rate 
extremely disquieting. Since we wrote last, not only has 
Estcourt been isolated by a Boer commando getting between 
itand the troops advancing to the relief of Ladysmith, but 
our camp at Mooi River bas also been isolated and “ held 
up.” In addition, a large force, which is believed to be led 
by General Joubert in person, has got well below Mooi 
River,—i.e., between it and Maritzbarg. This force, which on 
Thursday had nearly reached Howick, is said to be attempting 
torash Maritzburg, with the hope of thus being able to split 
up, and so entirely paralyse, the army which was prepared to 
relieve Ladysmith and clear Natal of the invaders. 


As the military critic of the J/orning Post points out, the 
situation is a most curious one, for Natal is now dotted with 
British forces hemmed in by Boers,—i.e., at Ladysmith, at Est- 
court, and at Movi River. This he regards as very serious, and 





Thursday that gallant officer attacked and destroyed the 
force of Ahmed Fedil, the ablest supporter of the Khalifa 
left in the Soudan,—a force numbering some two thousand 
five hundred men. “The Dervishes charged with their old 
dash to within eighty yards of the guns.” While our losses 
were very small, we killed four hundred Dervishes, took a 
large number of prisoners, and a quantity of grain and rifles. 
Abu Aadil, where Colonel Wingate defeated Ahmed Fedil, is 
“situated half-way from Faki-Kohi (or Koya), on the Woite 
Nile, to E] Gedid, the whole distance being forty-three miles.” 
Though there will still, we suppose, be Dervish troubles in 
the Soudan, this very successful action should tend greatly 
to the ultimate pacification of the country. 


The death of Lady Salisbury, which occurred on Monday 
at Hatfield, is a grave as well as a mournful event. ~ The 
daughter of Sir E. H. Alderson, Baron of the Exchequer, Lady 
Salisbary inherited abilities which made her companionship 
for forty years a relief and a solace to a man whose tempera- 
ment has all his life inclined him to a reflective depression. 
She took all domestic cares, which are apt to weigh heavily 
on the great, completely off his hands; she was worshipped 
by her children; and she furnished to her husband precisely 
the stimulus which he needed. The loss to him is irreparable, 
and it was feared for a moment by all who knew Hatfield 
that it might prove crushing. That fear has passed, and Lord 
Salisbury when he has recovered from the shock, and from the 
illaess—influenza—which an unkind fate has superadded, will, 
we believe, find in his heavy daties the best possible distrac- 
tions. It must be something to him, even at such a moment, 
to know that the whole country, including both parties, has 
cried out in fear lest he should abandon his post, and will feel 
relieved when it is certain that he has resumed his place iu 
great affairs a sadder, but not a weaker, man. 


The news of the week from France is graver than the 
public, absorbed in the South African struggle, has quite 
perceived. The signs of unrest are increasing. On Sunday 
there was a parade in Paris of two hundred and fifty thousand 
workmen, which was attended by al! the members of the 
Government except the President, who was ready to receive 
the immense procession, but left the ground when informed, 
truly, that every Union would carry the illegal red flag. 
There seems to have been some idea of seizing the il!-omened 
symbol and arresting its bearers, but it was abandoned, as the 
police would have been crushed by tke masses engaged in the 
Cemonstration, and the Government were afraid to call out 
the soldiers There might buve been a refusal to obey, the 
populace and the Army being united against Dreyfus; or there 
might have deen a collision, in which case the officers, having 
repressed revolt, would have been masters of the Government. 
The 7(mes correspondent answers for it that this fear exists, 
and bis statement is confirmed by our own informants, who 
add that the dread of commotion is spreading fast among 
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resolute Republicans, and is making even them long for a 
termination of the present régime. No one suggests clearly 
what régime is to follow it, but the Government in France 
under such circumstances is like a splendid tent with its pegs 
drawn. At the first gast it falls, bewildering and burying all 
underneath its shelter. 


The demeanonr of the Reactionaries under trial before the 
Senate remains defiant. M. Dérouléde was so insolent when 
interrogated, calling the President “unworthy ” and “a Pana- 
mist,” that he was sentenced to three months’ imprisonment ; 
and they all, while denying illegality, acknowledge themselves 
enemies of the Constitution. They expect, it seems evident, 
to be released by a revolution. A more serious symptom 
still is the discontent of the workmen, who in several depart- 
ments of France are denouncing masters as tyrants, and 
threatening to march on Parisand extort justice. Indeed, one 
body in the Doubs, variously estimated at from eight hundred 
to fifteen hundred, actually set out, and was only stopped 
by a body of soldiers who ordered them to return to 
their homes. The idea seems to be to imitate the historic 
march of the Marseillais, and so serious does the Ministry 
of the Interior consider the movement that special guards 
are posted outside Paris on many roads to prevent such 
bodies reaching the city. We can see no evidence that 
work is slack or worse paid than usual, but we do see signs 
that the companies which have almost superseded private 
employers are harsher—or shall we say more military P—in 
their dealings with the men. They know less of them person- 
ally, and are less afraid of exciting enmity. The workmen, it 
must be remembered, though they have not the numerical 
weight they have in England, are still, unless eoerced by the 
soldiery, masters within the cities, 


The Anarchists are said to have resolved some years since 
that slander was a jastifiable weapon to use against tyrants 
and capitalists. It is improbable that they ever recorded 
any forma! opinion of the kind, but it is certain that the more 
violent publicists of the Continent, failing to induce Govern- 
ments to risk their ships, are pouring out libels, The French 
journals, in particular, have for months been slandering Mr. 
Chamberlain, the usual story being that he owns gold-mines 
in the Transvaal, and is therefore determined to ruin thet 
Republic; and Mr. Austen Chamberlain shows in the Times 
that they are circulating a forged letter from him in which 
he states it to be the policy of the British Government to 
paralyse France by inducing her Ministry to introduce anti- 
Catholic Bills! We need not say that this libel is obviously 
Clerical in origin. Otber writers are pouring out libels on 
the Queen and her family so brutal that they have even 
attracted attention at Windsor, and the Queen will this year 
seek Southern airin Italy instead of France. The Prince of 
Wales, too, has signified that while such insults are tolerated 
his share in the management of the Great Exhibition 
must be reduced to a mere formality. We do not know that 
foreign libels signify very muck, bat they mark how steadily 
the exasperation of the Continent caused by British com- 
mercial success is being directed by Clerics against the 
greatest Protestant State. William II. in part escapes, 
because his Empire is one-third Catholic, and because he 
would insist on the punishment of such iikellers. 


The German Ewperor’s visit has so far (Friday) passed off 


well. He arrived at Windsor on Monday as arranged, in a 
punctual train, and has been received wita that extra distinc- 
tion which is paid to great Sovereigus who are also welcome 
guests. His Majesty is suid to enjoy magnificence, and 
Windsor, which has not been plundered since the Protectorate, 
and was greatly enriched by George IV.’s extravagances, can 
be the most magnificent of palaces, The accounts of the 
grand banquet on Tuesday, when more than a hundred 
and fifty guests sat down to a dinner served on gold plate 
said to be worth two millions, reads like a chapter from 
“The Arabian Nights,” and must make millionaires pale with 
envy. They might have the plate, but the beef-eaters, the 
suggestions in every piece of furniture, and the guests, 
the noblest in England and Germany, are beyond their 
reach. The amusements of Kings always strike onlookers 
as slightly suffocating, but the Emperor doubtless likes to 
find his day filled with great sights and great shootings, and 





everything, even to the list of the birds 

the Emperor himself, has been pir pe ee shot by 
scale. Doubtless among the luxuries provided ra i 
also been periods of quiet. although they are beneath ave 
notice of the Court newsman. The absence of Lord Sali — 
has been the one failure in the reception, but dine Pa 
dispensations of Providence even Imperial will ea " 
and nothing but the presence of the Premier hag been } re 
ing that could do honour either to the Emperor or Guums, 


The reception has gratified the pride of Germans and th 
comments on England and her cowardice in fighting one of 
the strongest combinations she has ever encountered ay 
becoming milder. By and by the people will see, as the 
Government already sees, that if Germany desires colonies 
the friendship of England will greatly smooth her road and 
that the way to a great commerce is to join Great Britain and 
America in insisting everywhere upon the “ open door,”—that 
is, upon daties levied upon all traders alike. Mr, Whitelaw 
Reid, who may be President, has just been insisting upon that 
view as vehemently as the most convinced Free-trader could 
desire. Englishmen should not forget when they read 
German papers that German Conservatives dread English 
influence just as Englishmen in the first years of their pre- 
sent dynasty dreaded German influence, and that German 
Liberals in deriding Great Britain are attacking their own 
Government quite as much as English policy. In just the 
same way the Clericals all over the world express horror 
at the invasion of the Transvaal, not because they love the 
Boers, who are most stubborn hereties, but because they think 
the humiliation of England wouid bring them one step nearer 
to the restoration of the temporal power. 


The race contest in the Austrian Parliament threatens 
three results, all equally unpleasing to the Imperial Govern. 
ment,——namely, a quarrel with Hungary, a long continued 
block in all civil business, and a distinct diminution in the 
weight of the Monarchy in European affairs. The Emperor, 
therefore, has taken an unusual step. He has summoned the 
leaders of all parties to the Hofburg, and has informed them 
that all the measures important to the State must be carried 
through the Reichsrath at once. The block must end or he 
would end it. The parties thought they could upset the 
Ministry, which is not Parliamentary, but a Ministry of 
Under-Seeretaries for the management of affairs, but his 
Majesty assured them that he shouid retain it, at all events 
until the machine worked a little more smoothly. As the 
Emperor wouid not have remonstrated without having de. 
cided how to act in the event of refusal, it is nearly 
certain that the parties will give way, pass all necessary 
Bills, and postpone the race quarrel until a fitter season. 
That is how all race quarrels end in Austria. They go oa 
so furiously for atime that they become dangerous to the 
unity of the Empire, ali enemies of Austria exult, and then 
at the last moment they die away, leaving the house of 
Hapsberg quietly seated above a vast grave of reputations. 
The races, in tratb, are prepared for everything except 
that separation of the Empire into discordant atoms for 
which, nevertheiess, they always appear to be striving. 


The Queen has expressed her intention to give a Christmas 
present of a tin of chocolate capable of making sixteen cups of 
cocoa or being eaten as “ sweets ” to every soldier now on active 
service,—the chocolate for immediate consumption and the tin 
asa keepsake. The present will, of course, be made to all the 
Colonial Volunteers as well as to the Regulars and Blue 
jackets. The thougit was most kindly, and the present very 
sensible in itself, for soldiers, like all people who use their 
muscles in bodily exerciee, are very fond of sweet things. 
We see it stated that one hundred thonsand tins have been 
ordered. If there are any “over” we trust that they will be 
given to the Boer wounded and prisoners. We cannot begin 
too early to show them that we are not vindictive, and that 
the British have not the least intention of trying to tarn the 
Boers into Outlanders, 


Mr. Bryce, addressing his constituents at Aberdeen on 
Tuesday, declared that it was a public duty to state the 
other side of the case in regard to the war, and repelled the 
impatation of want of patriotism in those who condemned the 
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macy that brought on the war. That is of course per- 


poe sound, but we cannot admit that the protest was 
oded As far as we have observed, none of the supporters 


of the Government whose opinions deserve attention have 

described fair and honest criticism, however strong or 
il ing, as unpatriotic. We, for example, have repeatedly 
ie without any protest from other quarters—that 
se criticism, however much mistaken in fact, is in its 
nature and intention not only not unpatriotic bat essentially 
patriotic. It is no doubt tempting for Opposition speakers 
to hint that they are Burkes and Cobdens valiantly facing the 
wall “amid the din of arms and the clamours of a venal 
Press,” but it is hardly justified considering the perfectly 
courteous reception which has been accorded to the exponents 


of the Boer case. 


Mr. Bryce in another part of his speech very properly 
dwelt upon the strain placed upon the loyalty of the Cape 
Datch, He asked that they should be made to understand 
that there would be no attempt to curtail their constitutional 
liberties. But of course there will be no such attempt. 
No responsible person, as far as we know, has ever 
hinted such a thing. As long as the Cape Dutch will 
give us a decent excuse for turning the blind eye, and will 
yefrain from shooting their British fellow-Colonists or our 
soldiers, their constitutional liberties are as secure as those 
of Canada,—we do not know where to find a better description 
of security. As to the future, Mr. Bryce seemed to hint that 
in the Free State at least we ought to retain the old Constitu- 
tion. As long as the Free State is within the Empire, and 
every inhabitant is a citizen of the British Empire exactly 
ia the same way as are the inhabitants of Natal, the exact 
form of self-government is a matter for free discussion. It is 
a matter, however, in which the voice of Natal ought to carry 
great weight. Natal has felt the terrible weight of a Free 
State invasion and must not be again exposed to such a 
misfortune. Cost what it may in lives and money, she must 
be given the fullest security as a reward for her unflinching 
loyalty to the Empire. 


The Bishop of London, presiding at the London Branch of 
the Church Defence Committee on Tuesday, made some very 
sensible remarks upon the subject of Disestablishment. The 
separation of the connection between the Church and State 
would not, he declared, damage the Church, but it would damage 
the State. Although a Bishop, he was not ashamed to say he 
was an Englishman first and a Churchman in the second piace. 
The Church and the State consisted of the nation looked at 
from different points of view. The nation regarded from the 
secular side was the State, and looking at it from the religious 
side they called it the Church, and separation between the 
two was impossible. We entirely agree, but we think that 
it is not quite fair in making such a statement to ignore 
the great benefits to the Church and to the State also pro- 
vided by the Nonconformist Churches. At the present, as in 
the past, they prevent the Church from becoming indurated 
by the too easy acceptance of her claims. But for their 
vigorous and healthful challenge the Church might be 
“drowned in secnrity.” They have their sbare in the national 
wellbeing, and help indirectly as well as directly to 
spiritualise the nation, John Wesley did immense gocd by 
his direct work. Perhaps he did even greater good by 
helping on a revival within the Church. 


The President of the Board of Trade, Mr. Ritebie, made a 
speech at the annual meeting of the Croydon Chamber of 
Commerce on Wednesday, in which he dwelt on the recent 
great increase in our trade. The average volume of our 
trade in the quinquennial period 1894-98 was, he said, 
£725,690,000, while this year it wonid be £795,900,000, an 
increase of £73,300,000, or 10 per cent. The figures of our 
railway traffic showed an increase of £3,269,000, while the 
number of the unemployed had sunk from +'4 per cent. in 
September, 1898, to 24 in 1899. Britain is prosperous, in 
fact,on every side,—-an admission which comes the better 
from Mr. Ritchie because he was once a Fair-trader, and still 
seems to believe that exports can exceed imports. Does he 
fancy that we give away our goods? Such prosperity is 
most irritating to the Continent, even including the Germans, 
who have just been informed by official statistics that their 
tade with the whole of their colonies amounts to £733,000 





sterling, while the subsidies to the colonies amount to 
£739,400, thus actually exceeding not only the profit of 
colonial commerce, but its whole volume. It would be 
cheaper to distribute the money, and resign the colonies. 


Political meetings are never dull when Lord Charles 
Beresford is on the platform. Speaking at Rochester on 
Wednesday, he indulged in some frank criticisms of the 
Liberal party and its leaders. Of Lord Rosebery he observed 
that he “ possessed every qualification that was necessary for 
a leader barring one,—that he could not lead,” and went on 
to say that a nominal leader was Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman, who appeared now to have a species of what he 
might call political hydrophobia. He would bite anything 
or anybody, and find fault with anything or anybody. “At 
the present moment he was in a very curious position, be- 
cause for some time he had been sitting on a wall—a very 
rickety wall—and he was not at all clear on which side he 
was going to climb down. It seemed to him that Campbell 
had gone on one side and Bannerman on the other. But on 
both sides there happened to be a very bad ditch, and Sir H. 
Campbell-Bannerman had fallen into it.” His utterances on 
the question had been contradictory, and “he had jammed all 
the opinions of the different sections of his party into his 
head.” 


Thanks to the generous contribution of £10,000 from an 
anonymous Australian, the Mansion House War Fand ex- 
ceeded £300,000 by Thursday evening. We understand that 
the War Office has accepted the offer of another anonymous 
benefactor to undertake, free of all cost, the distribution to 
the troops now in South Africa of the gifts now being for- 
warded to them by friends and relatives in this country. 
The Transvaal Refugees Fund has reached a total of nearly 
£170,000, and £20,000 has been collected for the American 
hospital-ship ‘Maine.’ We note also the Duke of Portland’s 
great subscription of £10,000 to the Red Cross Society. 


We had hoped to be able to refrain from mentioning the 
deplorable incident occasioned by the publication of certain 
notes purporting to represent a conversation between Sir 
Alfred Milner and Mr. Molteno, because, in our opinion, the 
best way of meeting such action is silence. Unfortunately 
however, Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman’s reference to 
them, and the discussion which has consequently arisen 
oblige us to express our opinion on the matter. The 
question of whether the notes give a fair and correct account 
of the conversation—Sir Alfred Milner, whose word is above 
suspicion, emphatically denies their accuracy—hag, in reality, 
nothing to do with the question of honour involved. Had 
the notes been taken down by the best shorthand writer in 
the world, it would have been just as great an outrage 
to offer them for publication, and it passes our com- 
prehension how a newspaper of the standing of the Dai/y 
Chronicle couid have committed an act so injurious to 
the honour of English journalism and of our public life 
generally as to have printed them. There is a great 
deal of talk just now as to the excesses of the Yellow 
Press, some of it quite justifiable, but no worse injury 
to public life can be done by the Press than the creation 
of the feeling that words uttered in conversation, and 
obviously not meant to be reported and printed, are not safe 
from the risk of publication in respectable newspapers. We 
notice with satisfaction the statement of the Daily Vews that 
the notes were offered to them, but that they were 
refused on the ground that the notes had not been submitted 
to Sir Aifred Milner nor received his endorsement. It is 
urged, we see, in extenuation of the act of publication that 
the interview was not a private one. To meet this it is only 
necessary to ask the question,—Did Sir Alfred Milner when 
he sat down beside Mr. Molteno think that the conversation 
was going to be published? Of course he did not. The 
printing of such notes appears to us to be on a par with the 
printing of « letter clearly not meant for publication though 
the writer bas omitted to mark it “Private.” The Daily 
Chronicle would never dream of doing that. Why shouid 
@ newspaper make a difference in the case of notes which, 
even if they had been correctly reported, had “ Confidential : 
not for pubiication,” implied and suggested in every line? 


Bank Rate, 5 per cent. 
New Consols (2%) were on Friday 108, 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE MILITARY SITUATION. 


WING to the fact that Sir Redvers Buller very wisely 
keeps his own counsel as to his strategic plans, it 
is by no means easy to get any very complete or detailed 
idea of the military situation. It is possible, however, to 
gather generally and in outiine some of its essential 
features. In effect three separate campaigns are proceed- 
ing. There is, to begin with, that in Natal, the immediate 
object of which is the relief of Ladysmith. Next, there 
is the advance on the western field of war under Lord 
Methuen, begun so brilliantly with the action at-Belmont, 
whese first object is to relieve Kimberley, and who 
if and when that is accomplished will conceivably be 
able to strike at Bloemfontein and the heart of the Orange 
Free State. Lastly, there is the campaign beginning under 
General Gatacre, to whom has been assigned the task of 
checking the Bver invasion of the Colony vii Colesberg, 
and securing the railway lines by means of which the main 
advance must ultimately be made. We will deal first with 
the operations on the west and at the centre, and last 
with those in Natal. General Methuen, as far as can be 
gathered, had some thirteen thousand men under his 
command at Orange River, his point of concentration, 
and with these he began his advance on Thursday,— 
fighting on that day the action at Belmont, and driving 
the enemy to retreat in front of him. It seems unlikely that 
he will find any much larger forces to oppose him than that 
he has just met, and for the first time during the war we 
shall see the British forces outnumbering and not outnum- 
bered by the enemy. The Boers, therefore, will not in 
this case attempt to use their enveloping tactics, but 
will probably rely upon occupying defensive positions 
roughly entrenched, from which we shall have to drive 
them in a series of actions. The Boers, that 
will hold their hillsides till it is no longer safe for 
them to do so, and will then fall back upon the 
next suitable position. But to do this effectively more 
than two or three times will probably require a larger 
force than the Boers can command, and. therefore we may 
reasonably hope that Lord Methuen will not find it a very 
difficult task to relieve Kimberley. When he has accom- 
plished that task,and his force has been joined by the troops 
there, many strategic possibilities will lie before him,— 
the most obvious of which is the striking of a blow at the 
Free State capital. General Gatacre, who has as yet not 
more than five thousand men under his command, is 
entrusted with a less ambitious task. His first duty will 
apparently be to clear the Boers out of the Stormberg 
district. By doing this he will accomplish a double object. 
He will, as we have said above, check the Boer invasion, and 
he will get things ready for the advance into the enemy’s 
country which will have its sea base at East London and 
Grahamstown. The point of concentration for that 
advance will presumably be Naauwpoort, where troops are 
already beginning to accumulate. 

All this is promising enough ; but if we turn from our 
west and centre to Natal, it must be admitted that the 
situation is still very serious. Roughly, it is as 
follows. We have got Sir George White’s command of 
nine thousand men locked up in Ladysmith. We hive got 
anotuer command of two thousand men isolated in 
Estcourt, and the Boers are not only raiding through- 
out a great part of Natal, but have placed a strong force 
at the Mooi River in order to intercept our forces on their 
march to relieve Ladysmith. In fact, the Boers are 
attempting totake the relieving force in detail, —z.e.,to over- 
whelm it in sections, and before it has concentrated into a 
big force capable of crusbing resistance. Many critics of 
the war, notably the extremely able and far-seeing military 
critic of the Morning Post, whose insight and knowledge 
in matters of strategy are second to none, evidently view 
the situation with the greatest avxiety and alarm. Now 
we do not wish fora moment to set our judgment ona 
military problem against that of the critic of the Morning 
Post. We agree too with him that it would have been far 
better to have withdrawn the Estcourt force toa place 
further south—say to the Mooi River bridge—there to 
await the concentration of the main relieving army. But 
fully admitting this blunder as we do, we think that in 


is, 


dwelling on the dangers to which we are exposed thera 


has been a tendency to overlook the great risks which are 
being run by the Boers. To put it plainly, they ar 

spreading their butter very thin; and though their 
wonderful mobility no doubt counteracts this danger re 
some extent, still the fact remains that you cannot 
spread what remains of thirty thousand men after 
you have “contained” two strong positions, over such 
a stretch of country as that trom Elandslaagte to 
Weenen and the Mooi River, without running some 
very great: chances of disaster. No doubt if the Boer 
strategy succeeds it will succeed magnificently. That is 

if they are able to forc> Estcourt to capitulate, can 
deliver a smashing blow at Mooi River, and can seriously 
threaten Pietermaritzburg they will have been amply 
justitied by succsss. If, however, Estcourt. does not; fall 

and the force at Mooi River not only holds its own, but 
after a day or two is able to take the offensive, the Boer 
commandos may be in great peril,—even though we are 
without that essential to complete victory, plenty of cavalry 
and mounted infantry. Meantime, we do not wish in the 
least to minimise the very ugly nature of the situation 
in Natal. It will be impossible at the best to feel any- 
thing but very great anxiety for the next week, nor. can 
we doubt that up till now the operations in Natal have 
been mismanaged in their general conception. Before the 
war began it was a commonplace among soldiers to say 
that our military authorities fully realised the nature of 
the task before them, and that they had no sort of notion 
of repeating the blunders of the old Boer War. These 
blunders, we were told, were (1) splitting up our forces 
into little isolated commands, and allowing them to be 
taken in detail by the Boers, who thus were always 
numerically our superiors; (2) not having enough cavalry 
or mounted infantry, and thus being unable to follow the 
Boers, and to imitate their quickness of movement. These 
blunders, we were assured, would never be repeated. But 
what do we see? South Africa is at this moment dotted 
with isolated forces. At Mafeking, at Kimberley, at Lady. 
smith, at Estcourt, and possibly we shall have to add to- 
morrow at Mooi River, we see isolated British forces. At 
Glencoe an isolated force was very nearly destroyed. At 
Nicholson’s Nek one was actually destroyed, though per- 
haps it is not quite fair to speak of this accident of the 
field as if it were strategically related to the “close 
shave” at Glencoe. Jf the troops at Ladysmith, at 
Estcourt, at Mooi River were concentrated they would 
constitute a very formidable offensive force. In detached 
sections they are extremely vulnerable. In fact, our com- 
manders seem to have forgotten that concentration should 
often take place backwards as well as forwards, and that 
in order to concentrate for an advance and to create a good 
striking force it may be necessary to withdraw troops from 
the front as well as bring them up from your base. Again, 
we have apparently failed to act up to the principle so 
often preached that we must never meet the Boers without 
large numbers of mounted men. From all our commands 
in the field comes the same complaint, that our troops 
cannot get on and do their business properly because of 
the lack of cavalry and mounted infantry. Apparently 
the lessons of the old war, though they were on the lips of 
so many soldiers, only reached the War Office in a very 
faint echo. 

We have felt bound to speak as we have spoken in 
regard to these two points, but we have not the least 
intention of letting annoyance at this neglect of plain 
warnings make us take a jaundiced or pessimistic view of 
the future of the war. Our blunders are extremely tire- 
some and vexatious, but they cannot alter the final result 
of the war. About that we have no misgivings. And 
here we would advise our pessimistic readers to remember 
what happened in the war of the North and South in 
America. The South began with plenty of successes and 
daring raids after the manner of the Boers, but the final 
result was not affected thereby. Unless we are mistaken, it 
was Grant who even at the moment of the greatest triumphs 
of the South declared that the South was like an empty 
egg-shell. It looked very round and solid, but all its 
strength was on the outside. QOace pierce it and it would 
collapse, for there was nothing left inside. It is so with 
the Boers. With splendid pluck and energy they have 
placed their whole armed force on their frontiers, or 





rather on our territory, and for the moment they are 
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ant things. When once, however, our grasp 
one to close in on the egg-shell it will collapse. The 
ne” which makes so great a show has nothing to rest 
_ but emptiness. When the Boer collapse comes it will 
: ya uick and complete as have been the Boer achieve- 
sb the first weeks of the war. But though this is 
vs firm belief, we do not think that the collapse will come 
pions It will certainly be many months, it may be a 
pit before we pierce the shell, and it may be, and indeed 
a think it probable, that there are in store for us defeats 
and anxieties more and worse than any we have yet ex- 
rienced. All we desire to insist on is that the collapse 
will come, and that when it does it will be extremely 
sudden and complete. The Boers will seem stronger 
than ever before their fall, just as Lee did immediately 
before his defeat. They were burying the dead 
only five or six miles from Washington only a month 
or so before the final scene in the Appomattox Court 


House. 





LADY SALISBURY. 


T is not often that the death of a lady spreads dis- 
may through the political world, but undoubtedly 
jismay was the first feeling created by the tidings of the 
death of Lady Salisbury. The public were aware that she 
had been ill, but imagined her relieved from immediate 
danger, and the news of the end came on them with a 
shock of surprise. What, said every one instinctively, 
would be the effect of the calamity on her husband ? 
Men recalled the old romance,—how Lord Robert Cecil 
had fought for his choice ; how the young couple, left for 
a time without means, set themselves to live by work like 
any other struggling professionals ; how they succeeded in 
ke ping the wolf from the door; and how, when the blind 
Lord Cranborne passed unexpectedly away, Lord Robert 
and his wife glided into their new position as heirs of 
Hatfield as if 1t had always been theirs. The struggling 
period was amply paid for. Lady Salisbury inherited 
from her father, a man of rare abilities, partly hidden 
from the world by his lack of self-assertion, the kind of 
efliciency always needed in great houses, though not 
always found, and for the thirty years of her reign at 
Hattield she lifted from her husband the burden of 
domestic cares, becoming the gentle ruler and pivot of the 
large family which grew up around her, and remained, 
thanks to her influence, always united and content. 
There is no loss to any man like that of the house-mother 
who is alsothe competent companion, and to the states- 
man eternally pressed by cares which are also duties, and 
involve exertion, the loss must be almost prostrating. Had 
the times been different we should have feared a great mis- 
fortune for England,—the withdrawal of Lord Salisbury 
into the library and the laboratory to wait for the future, 
active only in his thoughts. Happily there is no danger of 
that now. Those who have watched Lord Salisbury closely 
know that there is in him, as in many men who are at 
once strong and nervous, a quality of patience in the 
presence of facts he cannot alter, which is, if there can be 
such a thing, resignation springing from the intellect, 
and he will fight on in sadness as he has fought on in 
content. With a great war on hand, aud all Europe 
watching with more or less hostile eyes, he cannot quit 
the helm, or refuse to lighten the burden on the Queen, 
aod he will go forward as before, never sanguine, never 
qui‘e believing the talk around him, but finding in him- 
self and his colleagues resource enough to meet each 
difficulty as it arises, finding, too, that the resource is 
greatest when the difficulty is great. The enemies of 
England will have no cause to triumph in the death of 
Lady Salisbury, unless, indeed, they are malignant 
enough to rejoice that the successful ruler of another 
land has lost the greatest source of his happiness and 
calm. 

The history of England has been remarkable for the 
absence of ruling women,—we can hardly recall one since 
the death of the terrible Duchess, Sarah Jennings. Our 
manners, and possibly something too in English feminine 
nature, have compelled them, even when ambitious, to 
remaiu in the shade, or content themselves with a social 
distinction which, important when the country was 
governed by about fifty families, has lost much of its 
meaning now that ultimate power resides with eight 
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millions of electors, of whom seven scarcely know the 
“great Jadies’”” names. The queen of “ society ” is to-day, 
for political purposes, queen of a very small country. And 
yet if secret history were ever truthful instead of dramatic, 
how much our politics would be seen to have owed to 
women, Half our statesmen would have been different 
but for the women about them and their counsel. Men, 
and especially men of action, are not made by their wives, 
but they are profoundly modified by them; and many a 
man whom the world thinks great has been saved from 
rashness by his wife’s sense, or inspired with firmness by 
her decision that there must be no change of course. We 
have a fancy—it needs the experience of a thousand men to 
be sure—that women in politics are rather firmer than most 
men, that they have, in fact, more difficulty in unclosing 
their wills when they are once shut. They think clearly, but 
take short views, and are rarely “sicklied o’er” with that 
“pale cast of thought” which by inducing men to look 
too far forward indisposes them for action. The political 
Queens—Isabella of Castile, Mary Tudor, Elizabeth Tudor, 
Mary of Scots, the Empress Catherine, and Louisa of 
Prussia, who ruled though she did not reign—have been 
very resolute women, and there is no reason that we know 
of why they should be radically different from the re- 
mainder of their sex. Atall events, women are, and must 
be, the most intimate, the most frequent, and the most 
interested counsellors of statesmen as well as other men, 
and to suppose that their influence does not modify action 
for good or for evil seems to us almost foolish. Happy 
the statesman whose wife, like Lord Salisbury’s, is a 
complement rather than a repetition of himself, and who 
considers that her business in life is not to be a great 
person, but to sweep away the cares and obstacles in the 
path of the great person she has chosen. 





RACIAL HATRED AND THE WAR. 


ILL the Boers go on hating us when the war is 
over? Will they refuse to acquiesce in the 
application of the principle of equal political rights 
and an equal share of self-government for all white 
men in South Africa whether Dutch or English ? 
Shall we, in fact, be face to face with a sullen and 
vindictive people who will bate us worse than ever, 
and who will seize the very first opportunity to do 
us an ill-turn? In other words, shall we not find our 
difficulties only just beginning when we have beaten the 
Boers in the field? We fully admit that these are 
grave questions, and also that many well-informed 
people regard the answers that are likely to be made 
to them by the course of future events with doubt and 
anxiety. In spite of that, however, we are inclined to 
believe that these forebodings are not well based, and 
that after the war is really over we shall find that things 
will settle down, and that the two races will like and 
understand each other better, not worse, than before. We 
entirely agree that if it were proposed to govern the 
Republies by an arbitrary and despotic administration, and 
permanently to deprive the Boers of the right of self- 
government, of the right to use the Dutch language, 
of the right to vote and elect their rulers and taxers, and 
of the right to a free Press, and also to establish among 
them an oppressive and suspicious police system based on 
espionage and agents-provocateurs—in fact, to treat them 
as they treated the Outlanders—the prospect would be 
extremely dark and gloomy. If that were the kind of 
government which we intended to establish in the 
Republics we should be obliged to agree that our real 
difficulties would only begin with the conclusion of peace. 


But as a matter of fact, this is not the form of govern- 
ment which we are going to establish in the Republics. 
There is not the slightest wish or intention on our part to 
set up a new body of Dutch Outlanders. We admit that 
certain of the Opposition newspapers and speakers pretend 
to think that Lord Salisbury and his colleagnes are inspired 
by the ideas of Lord North and George III., and mean to 
rule the Republics on the principles we tried to apply to the 
American settlements, and contrary to all the principles 
that have inspired our Colonial administration during the 
last tifty years. Those allegations, however, are not serious, 
and we venture to think that they are merely an 
ingenious party ruse. When Lord Salisbury’s Govern- 
ment does what it certainly will do, and establishes the 
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ultimate government on {free lines and in accordance with 
our traditional Colonial policy, the Opposition will no 
doubt exclaim :—‘ See the splendid results of our protests. 
But for us this Government, which naturally loves tyranny 


and approves oppression, would have set up a sort of | 


Oriental despotism. Thanks, however, to the force of 
the Liberal Opposition, they have heen obliged to abandon 
their prey, and to resign their dark and sinister schemes. 
We have forced them to treat the Boers with justice and 
good sense.’ We may, however, feel sure that, quite apart 
from any action on the part of the Opposition, a system 
of responsible government of a far freer type than that 
of the Transvaal will be established in the Boer territories. 
But we venture to think that the effect of this obedience to 
our traditional Colonial policy will be what it has been at 
the Cape. There is nothing like the vote for stopping 
a recourse to arms. We admit it does not stop treason- 
able talk—witness Ireland—but the right to share in 
the government and to enjoy full political liberty has 
a wonderful effect on men in regard to actual warfare. 
Since the whole people of Ireland have had the right 
of freely choosing their own representatives there has 
been no insurrection. We know that the reason com- 
monly given is lack of force, but the lack of force was 
quite as well marked in previous movements which ended 
in open insurrection. Perhaps, however, a better example 
of the fact that if menare given their fair share in choosing 
the Government under which they live they do not fight 
is to be found in Cape Colony. ‘Tae period during which 
the Colony has enjoyed responsible government has been 
one of great strain and stress, and yet there has been no 
revolt on the part of the Dutch and no movements of the 
kind that gave rise to the Great Trek. The Dutch inhabi- 
tants may have been, and probably are, as hostile as before 
to the British, but they have always refrained from rising. 
Even now it seems clear that they will not rise, in spite of a 
really great temptation,—so powerful a political anodyne 
has the vote proved to be. But the fact that the Boers 
will ultimately be given the rights of free men and oi self- 
government is not our only reason for believing that we 
shal! not find the task of living with the Boers impos- 
sible. Remember, to begin with, that Boer animosity and 
racial ill-feeling will not. be increased, but decreased, by the 
war. The Boers’ hatred was largely founded on contempt. 
They despised the British, and therefore believed them to 
be unwor'hy to be their political associates. In future 
they will know that the rooine and the British Colonist, 
though they may not be such good veldt and mountain 
fighters as the Boers, are quite as brave men, and 
cannot be set aside as worthless foreigners. We are 
well aware, however, that in the belief otf many superior 
persons, the old notion that Jack and Tom will be 
better friends after they have ‘“‘had it out” is “savage 
nonsense,” and that good feeling and mutual respect are 
better secured by verbal poultices than by a turn at fisti- 
cuffs. All the same, it isa fact attested by all human 
experience that men do not hate more, but less, after a 
trial of strength. Again, we must not forget that the 
Transvaal is a new country, and changes as rapidly as an 
American State in the West. After ten years have passed 
the community will have so greatly changed that its old 
configuration and most of its old quarrels will be unre- 
coguisable. It is the countries that remain stationary or 
dwindle in which the old hatreds are cherished. Cork 
may indulge old memories of hate, but a town which has 
grown as fast as, say, Glasgow soon loses its traditions of 
ill-feeling. Another fact is worth mentioning in this con- 
nection. People talk as if the Transvaal after the war 





would be the same place as the Transvaal before the war, 
—a Government and people intoxicated with pride and | 
ignorance, and the spirit of race ascendency, and that 
self-confidence which comes from the possession of vast 
material resources. When the war is over that old polity, a 
polity in many ways like that of the Southern planters, will | 
have been broken to atoms. Some of the old ascendency | 
Boers will have fied, some will be dead, and the leaders | 
will for various reasous have ceased to be inevidence. No | 
doubt the greater number of the actual people will remain, | 
but it will be, not a homogeneous, but a disintegrated 
people—full of complaints as to the headstrong folly of 
those who precipitated war. If these broken farmers are 
treated properly, as we believe they will be, they will 
chow little inclination to become irreconcilable. Their first 


to tilin an 
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the satisfaction of that instinct they will certainly = * 


refused, 

We have stated our reasons for believing that the task 
of living peacefully with the Dutch in South Africa = 
be as difficult a one as many people believe. We ma " 
course, be wrong, though we sincerely trust we Pe 
but of one thing at least we are certain, Suppose the’ 
the race hatred does not die out but remains, it cannot - 
any rate be worse than it was before the war. All ¢9 . 
petent observers agree that before the war the feelin o 
racial antagonism had reached its maximum in the Trane 
vaal, and that it was rapidly spreading in the Cape poy 
in Natal. Depend upon it, if there had not been a 
over the last wrangle these feelings would not hare 
calmed down and become quiescent, but would have 9. 
mained at explosion point till the inevitable explosion had 
occurred. We need not, that is, accuse ourselves of havino 
turned South Africa into a seething caldron of racial 
hatred. It was that already, owing to the fact that the 
Boers had persistently refused to treat the British in the 
Transvaal as the Dutch are treated by us in the Cap» and 
Natal. Whether men of British race have any right to 
be in South Africa at all is a point which can of pean 
be argued, but at any rate it is not fair to say that it js 
we, and not the Dutch, who have let loose those eyil 
passions of racial hatred whence in the last resort the 
present war has sprung. 


instinct will be to get back to the land and 





THE UNREST IN FRANCE. 


NHE Paris correspondent of the Times made on Wednes. 
day a statement which we think he would not have 
made if he bad not obtained official confirmation of its 
truth. If so, it is a very grave statement indeed. On 
Sunday an army of two hundred and fifty thousand men, 
all affiliated to the Labour Societies, marched betore the 
members of the Republican Government ail carrying the 
Red Flag, the well-known and accepted banner of Revola- 
tion. The Government were vexed beyond measure, for 
the flag is illegal, and the Presideut in his indignation 
actually left,the ground rather than see the triumph of the 
detested symbol; but nothing was done either to remove 
the banners or to rebuke those who displayed them. The 
police and civil guards would, it was known, be over. 
powered, and the Government simply dare not. call out the 
Army, lest the soldiers should either refuse to fire, or 
after putting down the revolt should take power into their 
own hands and proclaim a military dictatorship. This 
means, of course, that the momentary submissiveness of 
people, Army, and Chamber to the Administration is only 
apparent, that the elements of discord are still boiling 
furiously beneath the outward calm, and that any moment 
may see a disturbance which would end in the over- 
throw of the Republic and a startling change in the 
relations of all Europe. We ourselves are told on 
authority which we believe to be well informed that the 
respectable classes are genuinely alarmed, and that there 
is a consensus of opinion, which includes many convinced 
Republicans of character, in favour of the necessity 
of a dictatorship. The Red Spectre, in fact, is abroad 
again, property as well as opinion is alarmed, and men 
are eagerly looking round for a “ saviour of society ” who 
will hold all the dangerous classes, including the Army, 
in a strong restraint. The fear is so keen that it has 
actually formulated itself, and a movement is expected on 
the following lines. The passions raised by the Ant- 
Semites, by the Church, and by the “ patriots” who 
think France humiliated are as bitter still as they showed 
themselves during the Dreyfus riots. Events such as 
“Fashoda” have added fuel to the flame by irritating 
classes not by instinct revolutionary ; the diatribes of the 
Clerical and Revolutionary journals, which circulate by the 
hundred thousand, are more incendiary than ever; and 
the mob of Paris is inclined to believe that the Army 18 
with it, and that the situation is once more at popular 
merey. Any accident, or the appearance of any resolute 
leader among the populace, would give occasion for aa 
attack on “ Jews, Protestants, and traitors,” and as the 
civil force could not resist, and Government must mait- 
tain order, the Army would at last have its opportunity, 
and would use it. Its chiefs would allow disorder to 
reach a certain height—a frightful detail for Jews and 
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Protestants—and would then declare the Constitution 
yoworkable without an individual as actual instead of 
theoretic head of the State. That head would be supported 
for the time, as the only defence against anarchy, by all the 
respectables, by all capitalists, by the whole Army, and bya, 
considerable section of the workmen, who hold, with some | 
appearance of logic, that only a Dictator will venture on 
great social reforms ; but to seat himself firmly he must 
engage France in some great enterprise promising chances 
of success. Ultimate victory for the populace is not 
feared, but a momentary Reign of Terror is, and that tear 
dissolves the strength of the friends of the Republican 
Constitution. 

We entirely believe that the fear of whieh our friends 

sive accounts, and of which M. de Blowitz relates so 
amazing an instance, does exist, and is so widespread that 
ifan insurrectionary movement occurred all France would 
be crying for a Dictator; but there are three grand 
obstacles in the way of such a movement immediately 
beginning. One is the approach of the Exhibition, from 
which the bourgeoisie expect enormous profits, and on 
which very large sums have already been expended. A 
Frenchman even when excited never forgets his pocket, 
and it is hoped by friends of the Republic that the 
populace will share this feeling and postpone all disturb- 
ance till the visitors have spent their last sovereigns and 
departed, say in August. That is a serious guarantee 
for order during the next few months, but it is 
evident that the Government do not consider it 
sufficient ; it is doubtful whether the “ Army of Revolu- 
tion” is as sordid or as prudent as the bourgeoisie, and it 
is suggested that as revolutionary movements in Paris are 
rapid, all might be over before the Exhibition opens, and 
the Dictator would be able to occupy the pleasant time of 
the grand bazaar in maturing his plans and his arrange- 
ments. The second obstacle is General de Galliffet. His 
fidelity to his word is considered assured, and his word is 
pledged to the Republic. When the crisis arrived the sol- 
diers, whose love for their officers needs development, might 
declare for their legal chief, and as, if they did, General 
de Galliffet would be master, and would infallibly shoot 
every officer who disobeyed him, the risk to be run is very 
serious. This is the personal obstacle, and is most for- 
midable ; but then the Chamber is capable of overthrowing 
General de Galliffet, he may die, or he may fall so sick 
that he ceases to be an active personality in affairs. He 
has many enemies, and the Reactionaries, who would 
naturally be his friends, detest him as at once a tyrant 
and a renegade. The third obstacle is the well-known 
one that none of those who desire the overthrow of the 
Republic can settle upon the individual who must be its 
successor. The people will not have the house of Orleans, 
for which the clergy wish; there is a hesitation about a 
Bonaparte Prince which we do not profess entirely to 
understand, but which is possibly due to Waterloo and 
Sedan; there is no French General who towers above 
his rivals; and there is no one, or no one known abroad, 
who has, as General Boulanger had, the liking of the con- 
scripts. It is said, however, that this obstacle would not 
in a moment of excitement be of final consequence; that 
the emergency would reveal the man; and that even if it 
did not there would on the day after a revolt had been 
suppressed be no one to resist the Generals’ nominee. 
Although there is no victor in France, there must be men 
"hom the Army itself knows fairly well; aud the 
ignorance of the rest of the world is not to a candidate 
for a plebiscite altogether « disadvantage. Every one 
hopes somewhat from an unknown man; and whoever he 
was, a plebiscite could not be refused under penalty of | 
anarchy and possible war in the barracks themselves. | 
Remembering General Boulanger’s near approach to 
success, it is difficult to doubt that the Army, if once 
in revolt, could carry through its purpose even in favour 
ot an untried or inferior man. It is more probable 
that at the last moment the charm of the name Bonaparte 
would prove irresistible ; but supposing that candidature 
impossible, the emergency would be so great that the 
unknown person could not be set aside. 
_It is useless at any time to offer predictions about 
France, but that the Red Spectre is abroad again, and 
that ideas such as we have reported are becoming danger- 
ously general, we are well assured. They are worth the | 
consideration of those who believe that France has sunk 
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into lassitude, or that the votes in the Chamber prove the 


(rovernment to be out of serious danger. They prove 
very little indeed, except that agitation at the centre has 
not yet been fully developed in the extremities. Un- 
fortunately for France, her actions in times of emotion 
are governed by her brain, which is Paris, and which is 
liable to periodic attacks that can hardly be distin- 
guished from accesses of lunacy. The disease of France 
is, however, more like epilepsy than madness, the kind of 
epilepsy which produces occasional paralysis, but is found 
consistent both with greatness of intellect and a long 
career. 





UNDERFED CHILDREN AND POOR RELIEF. 


"so discussion which has occupied the London School 


Board for the last two Thursdays reveals a real and 
growing danger to the pockets of the community. Put 
generally, it is the disposition to hold that everything that 
is worth doing at all is worth doing out of the rates. 
When we remember the increasing amount and variety of 
charitable expenditure, the prospect of its wholesale 
transfer to a fund contributions to which are in no sense 
voluntary becomes really formidable. Not only will the 
rates have to find all the new outlay that may be created 
inthe future ; they willalsohave to find all the outlay which 
has hitherto been provided by other means. Why should 
reasonable people burn the philanthropic, any more than 
any other, candle at both ends? If they are made to pav 
in one way why should they voluntarily pay in another ? 
A contribution to meet a need which without that con- 
tribution would be met by a “ precept ” imposing another 
penny in the pound ceases to be charity, and becomes 
simply a grant in aid of rates. It helps not the object of 
the gift but the ratepayers. Nowthe ratepayers, however 
meritorious and long suffering they may be, are decidedly 
uninteresting, and when givers of charity come to realise 
who it is that they are helping they will very soon 
button up their pockets. We have seen the process 
in operation in the case of voluntary schools. So 
long as people knew that if they did not find the means 
of teaching poor children they would go untaught they 
gave handsomely. Now that these means are bound 
to be forthcoming in any case, there is a constantly in- 
creasing disposition to leave the duty to be done by 
those whose business it is to do it. Moreover, where 
voluntary schools are concerned there is an influence at 
work which is wholly wanting in other cases. Their 
supporters, for the most part, wish to maintain in 
elementary schools their own special type of religious 
teaching. As the law stands, this can only be done 
by subscribing to voluntary schools. Any distinctively 
denominational teaching is forbidden by Act of Par- 
liament in Board-schools ; consequently those who wish 
it given must keep voluntary schools going. It the 
religious teaching they like were provided at the cost of 
the ratepayers there would be no more subscription lists, 
There are many well-to-do Londoners who are very much 
in love with undenominational teaching, but they do not 
set up schools in which it may be given. They leave the 
Londen Sehool Board to do that for them. We may, 
therefore, take it as certain that one result of throwing 
on the School Board of London the obligation of pro- 
viding underfed children attending its schools with 
necessary food would be the collapse of the voluntary 
associations which at present undertake this work. The 
Majority Report of the General Purposes Committee does, 
indeed, recommend that existing or future voluntary efforts 
to that end should be supervised by the school authority. It 
isa well-sounding and possibly a well-intended provision, 
but there is not the slightest call to do anything in the 
direction of giving effect to it. The future efforts referred 
to will never be made; the existing efforts will shortly be 
abandoned. The whole cost of providing food for under- 
fed children will be borne in the long run by the rate- 


| payers, and by no one else. 


For the authors of the Majority Report this result 
vill have no terrors. The community, as they hold, 
has a paramount duty to perform, and the abnegation of 
this duty by others will only make the obligation on the 
community more imperative. Even then, however, it 
is strange that in making arrangements for the per- 
formance of this duty by the community they should 
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deliberately reject the accumulated experience which the 
community possesses on this subject. The underfed 
condition of the children attending school is due 
either to the fault or to the misfortune of the parents. 
If they have wherewith to feed them and spend the 
money in other ways it is their fault. If they have 
no money to buy food with, and no power of earning it, 
it is their misfortune. The proper persons to ascertain to 
which of these classes the parents of underfed children 
belong are the Guardians of the Union in which they 
live. They have the advantage of the experience they 
have themselves gained, and of the knowledge their 
medical and relieving officers can furnish them with, and 
they have the Local Government Board to appeal to in 
all cases of doubt. Boards of (Guardians, it is true, 
vary greatly in intelligence ard information, but, 
taking them as a whole, they are probably more competent 
to deal with questions involving the relief of the poor than 
any similar body of men in any country. That, perhaps, 
is the reason why they are wholly set aside by the 
authors of the Majority Report. That the school 
authorities should be charged with the duty of ascer- 
taining what children come to school “in a state unfit 
to get normal profit by the school work” by reason of 
underfeeding is reasonable. They have the children 
before them, they see the condition in which they are, 
and with proper medical help they can satisfy them- 
selves how far that condition—supposing it to unfit them 
for doing useful work at school—is the result of bad or 
insufficient food. But when these points have been 
settled, there comes in the question how far these 
defects in the child are due to the fault or the misfor- 
tune of the parent. The Majority Report recognises 
that this is not a question that can be set aside as of no 
moment. They recommend, indeed, that necessary food 


shall be provided in all cases where it cannot be obtained 
in some other way by the school authorities, but they add 
that this food shall be paid for by the parents, unless 
they are either “ unable by misfortune to find the money,” 
or culpably neglectful in spending it on their children. 
Naturally, we should expect even phiianthropists of the 
type of Mr. Whiteley or Mr. Costelloe to hand over the 
e 


mination into these cases to the Poor-law authorities. 
They are accustomed to the conduct of such inquiries. 
They have every day to. determine what shall be done 
with parents who cannot or do not give their children 
the food they want. They know the comparative merits 
of this or that form of relief. If underfeeding, carried to 
such an extent as to unfit children for getting “normal 
profit by school work,” is to be supplemented out of the 
rates, the Guardians of the Poor are the proper persons 
to deal with it. That is not the view of the authors of 
the Majority Report. They begin by recommending that 
the dinners provided should be open to all children, and 
that “‘in no case should any visible distinction be made 
between paying and non-paying children.” Tickets are to 
be given indiscriminately to all who are underfed ; it is 
only afterwards that the school authorities are directed to 
consider how these tickets are to be paid for. Here is 
where we should have expected a reference to the Poor- 
law authorities to come in. But for anything that 
appears in the Majority Report the Committee have not 
so much as heard whether there be any Poor-law 
authorities. They recommend the Board to trust entirely 
to its own officers. It is they who are to report if the 
parents are “unable by misfortune to find the money.” 
It is they who are to furnish the Board with the informa- 
tion on which a prosecution for cruelty is to be founded. 


We submit that this fact constitutes a fatal objection 
at the outset to the proposals of the Majority Report. 
Other objections may be more comprehensive and more 
far-reaching, but this one is to our mind conclusive as 
regards the particular scheme under consideration. It is 
much that it should work the absolute destruction of 
voluntary effort, but this may be met by the argument 
that voluntary effort is wholly inadequate to the need. It 
is much that the community should be relieving parents 
of the duties they owe to their children, but this may be 
met by the argument that the community, not the 
parents, are the real sufferers by their omission to dis- 
charge these duties. How far these replies really 
dispose of the objections in question we need not now 


inguire. The Majority Report might answer every one of 





rithm 
them triumphantly, and we should still re i 
posals as absolutely inadmissible. Let it epee a 
the welfare of the community demands that every child 
attending an elementary school shall have enough o 
wholesome food that large numbers of parents uit 
unable to give them this food, and that voluntary a 
has proved wholly inadequate to supply the need, we should 
still be of opinion that no case whatever had been made 
out for the Majority Report. All that would have bee 
established would be the necessity of putting a seneute 
inability to provide his children with such food as will ft 
them “ to get normal profit by the school work” on a level 
with his inability to provide them with food sufficient to 
maintain life. In the latter case we refer him to the 
Guardians of the Poor, and they make the necessary 
inquiries as to the facts, and define the appropriate rs 
ditions of relief. If all the assumptions mentioned above 
were made good, it would only follow that in the former 
case the parents should equally be referred to the 
Guardians of the Poor to make the necessary inquiries 
and to define the conditions on which relief should be 
granted. Why are the School Board authorities to 
desert their proper work in order to undertake work for 
which they are wholly unqualified, and to do which a 
whole army of qualified persons have been expressly 
appointed ? That is a question which will take the 
framers of the Majority R-port all their time to answer, 








THE INFLUENCE OF THE PRESS. 


; is Bishop of London is said to have remarked recently 

in some speech or lecture that people were paying much 
less attention to the Press than of old, and he attributed this 
chiefly to the multiplication of papers. Dr. Creighton is, we 
think, right as to his fact, but only partially so as to the 
explanation which he offers. The power of newspapers seems 
to increase because the area of their influence has been 
enlarged, but we agree with the Bishop that the increase is 
only apparent. Ten times as many people read newspapers 
at the close of the century as read them in the period 
between 1840 and 1860, but they believe in them as gnides 
very much less than they did. The Press does not rule the 
country as it did in the time of the old Ten-pounders, 
when if a journalist could sway the thoughts of fifty 
thousand families he might virtually be stronger than any 
Cabinet Minister, or, if he were as able as Mr. Delane, and 
the country were excited, than the Cabinet itself. The Ten- 
pounders read their newspaper with attention, accepted its 
facts as accurate, and were so far convinced by its arguments 
that, unless otherwise persuaded by the speeches of states. 
men, they usually voted asthe journal bade. The journalists, 
perceiving this, acquired a sense of responsibility, they argued 
gravely and consistently, and they attracted to their side 
men who were, in fact, first-rate debaters with the pen. They 
were little moved bya desire for circulation, which indeed 
was strictly limited by the price of their papers, they gave 
advice which those who read it thoroughly understood, and 
they shared with the Government the guidance of the policy of 
the country. They were, therefore, very powerful. The modern 
journalist, guiding a paper which must be sold in scores of 
thousands or not at all, naturally tries to make himself 
audible to the mass of buyers, and finds that a certain pleni- 
tude of news and Joudness of utterance attract them more 
than carefully reasoned arguments. His voice is the sound 
of the steam-siren rather than of the trumpet, being intended 
first of all to be piercing and to reach far. He makes his 
news sensational and his leaders screamy. If he has to praise, 
he does it in language which is almost poetic, especially in its 
license; and if he has to condemn, he curses away with the 
vehemence of an ancient theologian. The readers, therefore, 
discount almost unconsciously everything they read, and 
finding newspapers pleasant and very cheap distractions, 
read so many of such contradictory views that they end by 
impartially disregarding all. One speech by a trusted states- 
man has more influence than all the leaders published that 
day in England; and one poet whom the people will bear 
affects the thoughts which produce policy more than all the 
writers for the Press. Men grow actually bewildered with 
the mass of half-thought-out printed matter flung daily at 
their heads, and turn with relief to any speaker who, whether 
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well equipped or ill equipped, at least speaks with one voice 
and does not contradict himself. The results as regards the 
Press are the wonderful tolerance we see, a tolerance so perfect 
that the best-read paper of a district is sometimes one which 
has no followers ; and a floating disbelief which of itself 
almost destroys influence. Everybody attends the newspaper 
charch, and everybody comes away believing mainly the con- 
yictions self-generated in his own mind. 

This process has been going on silently for years, and its 
effect is greatly deepened by another, of which the Bishop of 
London must, of all men, be most conscious, though it did not 
lie sufficiently within the scope of his subject to induce him to 
notice it. This is the enormous increase in the number of those 
who claim and exercise on all subjects the right of private 
jndgment. Whether it be from the spread of education, or 
the growth of irreverence, or the development of a habit of 
inquiry, the fact is certain that where only recently hundreds 
were prepared to think their own thoughts independent of 
any external guidance, tens of thonsands are prepared now. 
Ina room of a hundred people there are a hundred opinions, 
all held with a certain tenacity, as if they were properties 
naturally belonging to the holder. A curious independence, 
or rather separateness, of judgment is becoming visible in all 
classes, and as it seems to be self-generated, must be the 
result of muny converging causes, all operating at the same time. 
The late Mr. R. H. Hutton, a most keen observer of a!! intel- 
lectual movements, used to say that this change was sweeping 
onso rapidly that it might be the distinctive change of the 
immediate fature, and might threaten the cohesion of all 
organisations whatever ; and certainly he had good grounds for 
his opinion. Parliaments are splitting up into groups, parties 
into sections, societies into collections of perfectly separate 
individuals, You will find five opinions in a family and 
twenty creeds in a vestry, all held in a way which shows that 
their holders, whatever their other doubts, never doubt for an | 


instant their own right to think alone, and, if expedient, to | 
act upon their thoughts. People do not clash much, or hate 
very hard, or grow abnormally eager to convince—they doubt, 
in fact, if they can convince—but they stand apart, each with his 
own, it may be silent, it may be audible, conclusions, which 
have arisen and become more or less fixed in the recesses of his 
own mind. The very villagers have opinions over which no one 
has any power. The old proverb ‘Many men, many minds,” 
is true in an absolately new sense, and in a way which before 
long will produce some astonishing results. There is no 
doubt a good as well as a bad side to this movement, which 
is fast changing “ flocks” into gatherings of dissociated sheep; 
but, bad or good, it must be most destructive of the influ- 
ence of the Press, which depends in the last resort upon 
the power of journalists to compel agreement with their views. 
There is some pulverising force at work, and whereas they and 
all other leaders of opinion were formerly moulding clay, they 
are now trying to bind together sand. We do not pretend to 
know what the change will at last produce, and are quite 
willing to believe that some day it will work for good, but in 
the immediate future we see reason to apprehend one most | 
mischievous result. Journalists begin to see that to make 
their views succeed they must furnish not thoughts, but | 
materials for thought which each reader can and will use 
for himself, and the temptation to tamper with those materials 
becomes overwhelmingly strong. On the Continent at this 
moment opinion is being formed as to this South African con- 
test on‘ facts” which are deliberately misdeseribed, with the 
result that the general body of opinion, so far as it exists, is 
erroneous, We see signs of the same evil in America— 
witness the discussions on the currency—and cannot but fear | 
that it may, in some degree at least, spread in this country | 
also, It can only produce at last a deep disgust with the 
Press, ending in some places in its utter neglect except as a 
substitute for the novel, and in others in strong coercive laws 
directed, not against false opinions, as hitherto they have 
always been, but against false facta, May the day be distant | 
inthis country, but on the Continent belief in the freedom | 
of the Press has almost ceased to be an article of Liberal faitb. 











| 
THE HARDENED CRIMINAL. 
HE question of réeidivisme is one of the most perplexing 
which confront modern nations. As it is unquestion- 
ably on the increase the world over, we must assume that 





there are aspects of our civilisation which are fatally favour- 
able to its cultivation. Probably the most efficient agent is 


| the sense which so many men have that they “ belong” 








| will, of course, be that he- richly deserves it. 


nowhere. “We are made for co-operation,” said Marcus 
Aurelius; but in our crowded, jostling modern city life 
there are so many thousands of stranded human wrecks in 
awful loneliness, suffering that most terrible form of moral 
isolation,—being alone in the crowd. They cannot relate 
themselves to decent society, and so, after serving their term 
for the first offence, they easily become the prey to the 
already developed criminal tendencies, and have no means of 
gaining moral strength from healthy human contact as men 
could do in earlier societies where they were knit more 
closely together than is possible in our swarming, shifting 
city life. We fancy that is the chief explanation of this very 
ugly and dangerous social fact, but whether it is so or not, 
the fact remains, as every day’s police news reveals. We 
have seen no worse case of the hardened offender who 
spends his life in crime, and who has become a terror to 
society, than that of Frederick Williams, who was sentenced 
to five years’ penal servitude at the Central Criminal Court 
on Tuesday tor attempting to obtain goods under false 
pretences, 


It was proved at the trial that this man had spent some 
part of every year since he was seventeen in gaol. As soon 
as he came out he committed the same offence again, after 
having deceived the prison missionaries with touching tales, 
obtaining by their recommendations a new situation by 
which he could successfully carry on his embezzlements. He 
was even acute enough to deceive his gaolers, for he pre- 
tended that he had swallowed £9 10s. in coin, and so was 
enabled to spend a comparatively pleasant time in the 
hospital instead of in his cell. Williams, as we have said, 


| was sentenced to five years’ penal servitude, and the verdict 


Bat, as the 
Daily News says, “ Five years—and after?” The chances are 
that Frederick Williams will emerge from his prison towards 
the end of 1904 with the same criminal tendencies, that 
will be the same liar, the same thief, the same cheat, and that, 
after a brief space of time in which he will think over new 
plans for avenging himself on society, the British nation will 
once more be called on to keep him at its expense in penal 
servitude. 


The question at once arises, Why not keep such men alto- 
gether in penal servitude for their natural lives? Why let 
them out at all to prey on society ? Would it not be possible, 
and would it not be cheaper and more rational, to establish 
criminal labour colonies where the victims of récidivisme 
should pass their lives, doing their allotted tasks, earning 
their living under strict surveillance? After the third or 
fourth conviction the criminal might be sent to such a place, 
the sole difference between his lot and that of Williams being 
that the latter has had a few intervals of misused liberty, and 
has necessitated several trials instead of one or-two. We do 
not enter more fally into this proposition for perpetual im- 
prisonment of certain offenders ; our object—a rather gloomy 
one, we confess—being to show that our penal system,whatever 
its merits or demerits, is powerless to check récidivisme. We 
are not alone in this respect, criminal statistics showing that 
this ugly growth rears its head in most civilised countries. 
Why do we punish crime? The first und chief reason for 
punishment, nay, in a philosophic sense the sole reason, is to 
bring home to the offender the sense of the community as to 
the nature of his deed. It is not enough that he should feel 
remorse or even experience sincere repentance. A com- 
munity which did not objectify and mark in a striking way 
its sense of the heinous character of crime would dissolve, 
But the sense of criminality must not only be felt by the 
community, the criminal must be made to feel it; that is 
what his panishment is for. He must see the disintegrating 
effect of a foul deed, and he must bear in his person the 
necessary penalty. But the »cidiviste does not feel this; he 
cares nothing about it; as soon as he is released he acts so as 
to bring himself within the penal influence of the law again. 
Therefore so far as he is concerned this first object of the 
law is a failure. The second object of punishment is to deter 
others from committing a like offence. But the prevalence 
of repeated crime shows that this object is not attained in 
We do not doubr thit penalties do act 


any adequate degree. 
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in the way of deterrents, and that there are people whose 
feet are stayed in the path of crime by a consideration of 
what they will “get” if they continue; but nobody acquainted 
with the subject would say that there is any proportion 
between the influence of punishment as a deterrent and the 
numbers of the récidiniste class, Here again our system 
appears to fail, The third ground for punishment is 
reform of the criminal], and here the failure is total and 
complete. 


Now what are the practical deductions from this analysis ? 
Tn the first place, we should say that, humanly speaking, for 
the hardened and perpetual offender there is no possibility of 
reform in this world. Goethe said that you could not make 


anything of the average man after thirty,—his mind and | 


character were fixed. That, we think, is probably true. If 
£0, it points clearly to a more intelligent and vigorous dealing 
with youthful criminal tendencies before they ripen into con- 
firmed habits. This is a difficult task. On the one hand, 
there must be no namby-pamby paltering with evil; on the 
other hand, the young offender must never be merged in 
the regular criminal class, His faults, we think, should 


be—as his virtues encouraged. 
never drift into idleness, that fruitful mother of crime. 
Here is undoubtedly where our industrial system, with 
its frequent dislocations and crises, its sudden transitions, 
exerts a doubtful effect on character, and helps to penalise 
the weakest of the less educated classes. A firmer industrial 
level and a closer association of all who are engaged in a great 
common enterprise would effect immense changes for the 
better. In the second place, we cannot but think that the 
management of a prison is too rigid, and that each prisoner 
should be dealt with as a distinct individual. We are not 
pleading for any “cosseting” of prisoners; let the punish- 
ment be firm and consistent; for if we hold punishment to be 
just, that is the prisoner's due, and he should be thankful for 
it. But as it is absurd to treat a large class of children in a 


primary school as so many items, whereas each is different 
from every other, so the criminal—a man still, however de- 
graded—is not a mere reduplication of every other criminal, 


he is a distinct personality. The governor or other official 
who deals with him should not be a military martinet, 
but a practical psychologist, who knows human nature 
and who can even, in a sense, sympathise with the 
victim. Along with better management might go, we 
think, the “indeterminate sentence.” We do not accept 
all that American penologists have claimed for this; but 
on the face of it, it is more sensible than the shutting up of 
aman for just six calendar months, and then letting him 
loose on society once more. We can only accept half of the 
Elmira gospel of prison reform. To teach the criminal a 
useful trade is excellent, but to maintain him in jollity and a 
considerable amount of luxury seems to us actually to 
invite the suffering and honest poor to enter the ranks of the 
criminal class. It does not fulfil the function of deterring 
from crime, and we do not believe it has any reforming 
influence on the criminal. 


One word we must add. The tendency now is to treat 
crime from a purely physiological point of view. The 
criminal was born so, he could not help it, his brain is 
diseased, his ears and finger-tips show that he was pre- 
destined to this from his mother’s womb. If the ultimate 
tendencies, and, indeed, the logical outcome, of these physio- 
logical arguments were followed up, good and evil would 
cease to exist, or would be resolved into mere esthetic 
properties. We must insist that good and evil are realities, 
and that, as Carlyle said, the difference between a good and 
a bad man is infinite. We must deny the competence of the 
physiologist to decide moral issues. We may, and ought to, 
make all allowance for early disposition and environment, 
and we should Jabour with all wise energy to improve 
environment (which, by the way, does not necessarily mean 
the increase of comfort and luxury). But criminal juris- 
prudence can only stand on the basis of freedom of choice, 
and will wither and die if we hold that thought and will are 
but chemical functions of the brain. We must treat the 
criminal as a moral agent. If he can be proved not to be so, 
we return to onr first suggestion,—why not lock him up once 
and for all P 
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HORSES AT SEA. 


7” only two points has the despatch of our Army overseag 

shown weakness. On certain transports the fresh meat 
intended to keep our men in health during the Voyage was 
found to be unfit for food, probably because the management 
of the refrigerators was not understood, and the temperature 
allowed to be too high. This should be matter of instant 
inquiry, for more ships crowded with men are abont to sail, 
and our men must not be insufficiently fed or half-poisoned 
on their way out. 


The other breakdown took place on ships carrying the 
° ye 5 \ 
horses of cavalry regiments. These instances of logs and 


| suffering among the animals of the Army at sea have 











fortunately been few. But a comparison of the accounts 
of what has happened with the evidence of past ingniries 
into cattle and horse transit by sea generally, leaves an 
impression that most of this loss and suffering might have 
been avoided if the recommendations of the Committee, and 
subsequently of the Board of Agriculture, had been properly 
followed on what are for the moment the nation’s ships, 


not be so much repressed—though repressed they must | The worst disaster took place in the passage between Durban 


In particular, let him | 


and the Cape, on the steamship ‘ Wardha,’ carrying part of 
the 9th Lancers from Bombay to South Africa. At the same 
time came news of a terrible loss of horses on the ‘ Rapidan,’ 
a transport then making its way down the Irish Sea with 
cavalry horses. The bodies of these are still being washed 
up daily on the Welsh coast. The vessel was, it is trne, 
caught in a very violent gale. Bat thas is the contingency 
which the regulations now enforced on ordinary trading 
ships are designed to meet. 

On a transport, whether it carries horses or mules, the 
animals do not have what is known as a “bad time.” On 
the contrary, they rather enjoy life in normal weather, 
and if the voyage is not too long. As a rule the ship is 
a large one; and if a cavalry regiment is going out 
each horse has its own trooper to groom and feed it, 
They are not poled away forward where ventilation is diff. 
cult, as in cattleships, but occupy the best parts of the 
On each side of the steamer stalls are built. In these 
the horses stand with their tails towards the vessel's 
side, and their heads looking inboard. In front is a 
board rising breast-high, and over this the horse puts his 
head to feed and drink. The passage is wide and roomy, 
Up and down this the men pass with hay and water-buckets, 
pat their horses’ heads and talk to them, and into it, or into 
spare stalls, they take the horses out of their narrow com- 
partments daily to be groomed. This gives them change, 
and helps to keep them healthy. Questions of management 
naturally divide themselves into;two,—how are the horses best 
kept in condition in normal weather ? and how are they to 
be prevented from falling about and injuring themselves 
when the ship is tossing in a storm ? 

Unfortunately, the precautions taken on onr troopships to 
prevent loss in storms rather affect the comfort of the 
animals in good weather. A ship in a storm makes two 
main motions, not equally upsetting, but very nearly 
so. It pitches, fore and aft. The effect of this on horses 
standing across the ship, facing inboard, is to throw them 
on their sides. The second, and most dangerous, motion 
is the “roll.” This pitches the horses backwards against 
the ship’s side, and then forwards, so that their chests 
strike violently against the boarding in front. The first 
is uncomfortable, but does not matter. The ship's side 
would stand two hundred horses “sitting” on it in a row 
if she heeled over so far. But the second, unless the 
chest boards are so strong as to stand the sudden weight 
of a whole “side” of horses thrown against them, leads to 
frightful disaster. It was the giving way of these which 
caused the scene described by Lord Frederick Blackwood on 
the ‘Wardha.’ The ship got into the ocean swell which 
always rolls between the Cape and Durban when this was 
increased after a heavy gale. The steamer began to roll, and 
the roll became worse. Now it is well known that theoreti- 
cally a ship, if she begins to do this, and the direction of the 
waves is of a certain kind, and her distribution of weight 
“fits” the waves, may actually roll over. The way to 
prevent this is to set the ship at a different angle to the 
waves, 


vessel. 
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“Taluckily, the captain of the ‘Wardha’ was pre- 
sented from altering the vessel’s course by the very 
worat accident which could have befallen the ship. Her 
radder had been carried away, she would not steer, and 
had to be left to roll her very worst. The Lancers stood 
or lay holding on to their horses’ heads while the “shaky 
fittings,” the secondary source of all the mischief, were 
breaking up, and about to let the whole cargo of horses be 
dushed together as if by the infernal malice of some Homeric 
od. This frightful disaster is the bad dream of all cap- 
ce of cattleships. The whole secret of successful trans- 
pout of horses in a gale is that these fittings shall be so 
strong that they will not break from their hold on the deck 
when the cargo shifts. Nine-tenths of the legislation in 
regard to cattleships is intended to compel owners to have 
these partitions made solidly. It is difficult, because they 
are not part of the ship, but have to be bolted to the decks by 
some device. If the decks are of steel, then the safe fixing of 
these stalls is rather more difficult. 


It is clear that this was neglected on the ‘Wardha.’ The 
men sat holding on to the horses’ heads to keep their chests from 
the front boards; but “at last the wooden framework of the 
stabling began to crack, and I expected every minute to see 
the whole thing collapse and all my men killed,” writes Lord 
Frederick Blackwood. ‘I then went to Lund (a Captain in 


dangerous for my men to stay on any longer, and he gave 
the order for No. 1 troop horses to be abandoned. Five 
minutes after that one entire side of the woodwork gave way. 
Two of my chargers avd four others were immediately 
washed overboard. Now came the most horrible scene I have 
ever witnessed. The deck was covered with one mass of 
straggling horses and mules, mixed up with the broken 
woodwork of the stables, the whole being hurled first to one 
side of the deck and then to the other,—all horribly wounded, 
most with broken legs.” 


Mr. Henry Wood, of the Atlantic Transport Company, 
objects altogether to the narrow stalls—only 3 ft. 8 in. wide— 
in use On Our troopers. He says that in shipping twelve 
thousand horses to all parts of the globe he has used large 
stalls, in which the horses can lie down, and that ‘Ormonde’ 
when he went to California had a stall 12 ft. by 12 ft., and 
that no thoroughbred he has shipped has died at sea. ‘‘ The 
horse is a very sensible animal, and if he has room he will 
look after himself in any sort of weather.” But even so the 
walls of his house must be firm. 


The law enacts that “every horse shall be carried in a 
separate stall, which shall be constructed of sufficient 
strength to withstand the action of the weather and resist 
the weight of a horse thrown against it.” Those on the 
‘Wardha’ had no such strength. It is also obligatory for 
each box to be provided with a sling, and for the floor to 
be made rough with battens or sand. Slings were not 
used on the Cape voyage, because it was urged that on so 
long a voyage they would have cramped the horses. But 
1t was not necessary to use them all the time. As it is, they 
have to stand on their legs, without lying down, for a voyage 
of six thousand miles. Nor are horses the only animals 
to be considered in reference to the war. Thousands of 


commissariat bullocks will be shipped to the Cupe from | 


foreign ports, and the rules binding on English cattle- 
ships ought to be enforced. These are that, in addition 
to strong partitions, the lower decks shall be properly 
ventilated, that the gangways to the ships shall not be 
too steep, and that at every stopping place water shall be 
supplied free of cost on the request of any person having 
charge of the animals. They may not be carried on more 
than three decks, inclading the upper deck, and every con- 
signment of cattle must be in charge of a skilled foreman, 
with assistants numbering one to each twenty-five cattle. 
Food and water must be carried for every voyage of more 
than eighteen hours. These regulations were made as the 
results of the horrible disclosures before the Committee 
of 1894. At a time when anima! suffering is increased 
by stress of war, these reasonable rules should not be 
Deglected, 














LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


oe 
AMATEUR MILITARY CRITICS. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”} 


Sir,—It may amuse some of your readers to see how the 
amateur military critic flourished two thousand years ago. 
Emilins Paullus, being about to take up the supreme com- 
mand in Macedonia, addressed the Roman people to this 
effect :— 

“In every club, good heavens! I may say at every dinner- 
table, there are gentlemen who lead armies into Macedonia, who 
know where our camps ought to be pitched, what posts ought to 
be garrisoned, at what time and by what pass the enemy’s 


| country ought to be entered, where our depdts ought to be put, by 


what routes, be it by sea or land, supplies ought to be conveyed, 
when we ought to fight and when stand on the defensive. Not 
only do they lay down the law as to what should be done, but it 
anything is done differently from what they prescribe, they 
arraign the General as if he were on his trial.”—(Livy xliv. 22 ) 


—I an, Sir, &c., A. J.C. 





WILL THE BOERS HATE US AFTER THE WAR? 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 

S1r,—Those critical quidnuncs who prophesy that the 

Transvaal Boers will hate the English with an undying 


| hatred after they have been overcome, have forgotten a case 
the 9th Lancers), and told him that I thought it was getting | 


very much in point. The Boers of New Amsterdam do 


| not nurse any special hatred for the English who conquered 
| them, and renamed their town New York.—lI am, Sir, &c., 


Hampton Court. H. W. Spacer. 





THE SETTLEMENT OF RESERVISTS ON THE 
LAND. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR."] 

S1r,—I think every one must cordially sympathise with you 
in your desire (Spectator, November 18th) to see some portion 
of our South African territories, old or new, made available, 
after the war, for the settlement of Reservists. Perhaps I 
may be permitted, as an old Colonist, to draw attention to 
some of the difficulties that surround the project, and to give 
my conception of the only possible line of action by which 
they can be surmounted. It is quite idle to think that by 
surveying off 100 acre or 200 acre blocks, even of excellent 
land, but unroaded and unprepared for settlement in any 
way, and by granting them to our old soldiers, most of them 
unused to farming life anywhere, we shall be able to con- 
vert. them into settlers. This was what was done, as I 
remember, by the Government of New Zealand after 
the Poverty Bay massacre in 1868. The land granted 
was of the very best quality, and was within ten miles 
of a port. I doubt whether any of it could now be 
bought for £30 an acre; but it all, or very nearly all, 
within six months after it was allotted, had passed out 
of the hands of the military settlers. The business people 
of the neighbouring township soon had the bulk of it. 
“Put rigid restrictions on its alienability for several years,” 
it will be said; and no doubt that would be desirable. That 
alone, however, will amount to little. Putting on such 
restrictions has been the one idea that has guided the various 
Colonial Governments in their dealings with the land ques- 
tion. They have thought that they have only to sell their 
blocks on deferred payments, postponing the grant of a free- 
hold title during some years, inorder to bring them under 
permanent occupation by Lond-fide settlers. Unless, however, 
under special conditions, the systems inspired by that idea 
have resulted in failure. In Australia vast areas of 320 acre 
blocks, sold on conditional purchase, have been consvlidated 
into 10,000 or 50,000 acre blocks. New Zealand has the same 
story to tell; and even in the cases where a successful settle- 
ment can be pointed to it would be found, for the most part, 
on inquiry, that none of the settlers to whom the land was 
originally allocated are now living upon it. The truth appears 
to be that our system of Colonial popular Governments, how- 
ever admirable, or, at any rate, however inevitable it may be, 
is not an ideal one for grappling with the land settlement 
problem. Suppose the land is, in the first instance, 
rendered inalienable for a term of years, who is to 
maintain this inalienability? The men to whom it is 
granted will themselves have votes, and will vote for 
the candidate who promises to get the restrictions on its 
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alienability relaxed. No other Member of the local Parlia- 
ment will have any interest in opposing him, and the relaxa- 
tion will probably sooner or later take effect. Even if it does 
not, there are ordinarily innumerable methodsin which such 
restrictions can be evaded. Any form of the laisser-faire 
principle is, in the highest degree, inapplicable to land settle- 
ment. It can only be successfully carried out by a Govern- 
ment like the Government of India, widely removed from the 
control of popular impulses. Whatever may be the constitu- 
tion framed for the Transvaal and the Orange Free State, 
after the war, the lands which it is proposed to grant to the 
Reservists should certainly be retained in the hands of the 
Imperial authorities. The problem is, on the face of it, not a 
simple one,—how to settle an inexperienced man, practically 
without capital, on a block of waste land, and to put him into 
the way of making a living out of it. Itmust be remembered 
that during the first year of his occupation he will make 
nothing at all out of it, and probably during the second very 
little. The settlements in New Zealand that have been 
successful, in the sense both that the settlers are now pro- 
sperous, and that they are the original settlers, may be 
counted on the fingers of one hand. Any of them that I 
know of have been settlements in the forest districts. It 
might seem that it would be easier to begin life on open land ; 
but, for one thing, any open land that ever is available is 
always very remote from markets; for another, the forest, at 
any rate, gives the settler material for his house, his firewood, 
and his fencing, in return for his labour, which all cost 
money, and very likely a good deal of money, on remote open 
land. Another condition which the successful settlements 
have fulfiiled has been that the settlers have had the oppor- 
tunity of spending a large part of their time in working for 
wages during the first years of their life in the bush. It is 
quite obvious, indeed, that a man without capital cannot 
settle on waste land, unless he has a chance of earning a 
living during the period that must intervene until such 
labour as he can devote to his own land in his spare time 
will make it productive; and it will be an indispensable 
condition to the success of any settlement system in Africa 
that wage-paid employment should be provided for the 
settlers during the early years of their occupation. How 
is this to be done? We may make up our minds at once 
that a considerable initial outlay will have to be incurred. 
No system of settlement can possibly be successful without 
it. The outlay, however, need not be all, perhaps not any of 
it, a dead loss. Wherever a new block is laid off roads will 
have to be made to it and through it, and it may be taken as 
certain that a block of land divided into sections, and with 
roads opening up each section, will be worth a great deal 
more than the same block unroaded. Experience, I think, 
shows that the money spent on the roading of land is 
ordinarily returned two or three fold in the value added to it. 
Possibly it might be desirable to go further, and to construct 
not only roads, but fences and buildings as well, out of an 
initial advance. Scientific management on sound economic 
lines is the one thing necessary to success. It seems possible 
also that the principle of the Raffeisen banks might be 
brought into operation with success in connection with the 
settlement. It isa remarkable fact that, though the business 
world has found that it is impossible to lend a shilling with 
safety to one man without capital, standing isolated, if you 
take twenty of the same penniless units, and let them form 
themselves into a borrowing corporation—an agricultural 
bank as they call it on the Continent—then it becomes 
possible to lend very considerable sums with almost perfect 
safety toeach of them. It is, we know, through the agency 
of these agricultural banks that, both in Germany and in 
Northern Italy, a great population has been settled on the 
land, and the same agency may perhaps be made to solve 
some of the problems that will face usin South Africa.—I 
am, Sir, &c., WILLIAM WARRAND CARLILE. 


?° * , 
Larys, Ayrshire, November 20th. 





PROSE AND WORDS. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.” ] 
Si1r,—I cannot discover in the Edinburgh Review the maxim 
attributed to it by Mr. Whibley, that “prose has nothing to 
do with words.” Perhaps the nearest approach to that pro- 


position is to be found in the following sentences :— 


Saat 
“Tn a sense, the less a prose writer thinks about 

better. The main thing in prose writing is the art of — the 
of delineating the event or the thought. Words, we ore 
not and should not be paramount in the estimation of a — 
writer. They are subservient to the meaning, and the = 
perfect prose style is the one which calls least attention t 
itself.” to 
That is perhaps too strongly put, and it looks stronger apurt 
from the context. Still—is Mr. Whibley quite fair 


ey 
Sir, &c., ‘te 





ENGLISH PROSE. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 

Srr,—Is there not something a little ridiculous jn the 
jeremiads now sometimes uttered—and echoed in your 
columns even by writers as well informed as Mr. Whibley— 
on the alleged decay of English style? “The world hates 
it,” says Mr. Whibley pathetically, “and the professed 
critics "—under whom we should have been disposed to 
include Mr. Whibley—“ hate it most bitterly of all,” | 
would venture to question if there is any sufficient ground 
for this complaint, or any quality more readily recognised by 
modern critics than a pure and scholarly style. Surely Mr, 
Whibley does not seriously mean to suggest to us that 
English style died with Milton and Sir Thomas Browne, 
Some of us have been accustomed to think that the music, 
the sensitiveness, and the perfect choice of phrase, which he 
sighs for, are to be found in more than one writer and 
speaker of that often reviled eighteenth century, which, in 
his judgment, “killed for a while cur English tongue.” [| 
would submit that it is rather fantastic to make so sweeping 
an assertion of a century which delighted in the strong clear 
prose of Swift and Addison and Fielding, in the fine rhetoric 
of Bolingbroke and Burke, which learned the dignity of 
history from the pomp of Gibbon, and the spell of the orator 
from Chatham, Sheridan, and Fox. ‘You can only reach 
the truth by negatives,” says Mr. Whibley. But so obscure 
a way of searching for it can only result in the negative of 
truth.—I am, Sir, Xc., C. E. M 


[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 


S1r,—In Mr. Whibley’s letter on “ English Prose” he claims 
music as the mark of style, and puts aside both propriety and 
conciseness of diction, lucidity and simplicity, as false tests, 
Measure, rhythm, what may be called music, is no doubt 
essential to the best style, but lucidity and simplicity must 
not be sacrificed to it, and reason must not be lulled by the 
rhythm which enchants the ear. This may pass in poetry, 
where analysis may be cruel, but in prose we must beware of 
siren strains. Now in the next page of the Spectator there isan 
apposite extract from a letter by Stevenson, one of the writers 
whom Mr. Whibley bonours as a master of style. I reprodace 
the extract; it is worth reading again :—‘ Why was Jenkin 
an amateur in my eyes?. The reason is this : I never, 
or almost never, saw two pages of his work that I could not 
have put in one without the smallest loss of material. That 
is the only test 1 know of writing. If there is anywhere a 
thing said in two sentences that could have been as clearly 
and as engagingly and as forcibly said in one, then it’s 
amateur work.” Ineed not go beyond the pages of the same 
Spectator to show that rhythm, however necessary to perfec 
tion of style, is not the mark of style. For in the excellent 
article on “ England’s Debt to Milton” the distinctive quality 
of his style is stated to be its “ superb austerity,” which, says 
Matthew Arnold, will save us from the contagion of Anglo- 
Saxon vulgarity. This, I take it, is the encroachment on 
written style of our vulgar speech, loose in construction, 
permeated with slang or the catch-phrases of the day, 
its pronunciation limp, taking the line of least resistance 
in hurried and slipshod talk. It is not only the 
‘rhythm of Milton that makes him master of style, 
it is the combination of diction with rhythm; the 
right words, concise, harmonious, in their right places, 
Thus they feed the mind, satisfy the imagination, 
and please the ear. But there is another quality in 
good style, a little thing, bat we know that if genius in not 
an infinite capacity for taking pains, yet its work is often 
spoilt for want of that capacity extending to some small 
| detail. Good style must not afford openings to the printer 
in the matter of punctuation. The printer is to the writer 
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what the bureau is to the General, a very necessary agen t, a 
d servant, but a bad master; he will never lose an oppor- 
tunity of putting in a comma, and the Nemesis of bad style 
is that the writer, when correcting his proofs, finds himself 
unable to resist the red-tape logic of the compositor, and 
resigns himself to let the comma pass rather than have to 
write the sentence anew. I will take for an instance of good 
style the very extract from a letter by Stevenson which I 
have reproduced above. There is not a superfluous comma in 
it, not a chink to allow the entrance of the parasite. Con- 
trast with it a sentence from an essay by Matthew Arnold, 
an essay on style :—“ Milton’s style, moreover, has the same 
propriety and soundness in presenting plain matters, as in 
the comparatively smooth task for a poet of presenting grand 
ones.” The position of “moreover” gives an entrance to two 
commas which check the flow of the sentence, while a third 
comma cuts it and necessitates an effort to see through the am- 
biguity thus introduced into an already ill-constructed sentence. 
Fortunately, Milton’s style cannot be spoilt by punctuation, 
native or parasitic; otherwise, I know no better instance of 
the disastrous effect of bad punctuation than the opening 
sentence of “ Areopagitica ” as presented by the editor, Pro- 
fessor Morley, in ‘‘ Cassell’s National Library.” This edition 
affords an excellent exercise to youth in deleting the commas 
and colons, and in extricating what Milton said from what 
the compositor is made or allowed to make him say. But 
when, instead of good style disfigured by bad punctuation, 
we have to read bad style patched with commas, the effect is 
deplorable, and may: be absolutely deterrent. A shocking 
example of this may be found in Mill’s “ Political Economy.” 
I tried to read it repeatedly, but always in vain; the spirit 
is willing, but bad style, aggravated by punctuation, is a 
weariness to the flesh. No wonder that political economy 
was considered the disma! science when its masters expounded 
it in so wearisome a manner. Butturn from Mill to Edmond 
About, from the “ Political Economy” to the “A BO du 
Travailleur”; now we find style, and the reader can absorb 
the science with pleasure and turn to the book again and 
again with delight. Is this subject of punctuation a part of 
diction or of rhythm? It is of both; diction cannot be good 
where the sentence has to be patched with commas; rhythm 
is spoilt when the reader is stumbling over stops.—I am, Sir, 
&e., EDWARD NICHOLSON. 


Liverpool, November 20th, 


[ Without being able toendorse unreservedlyall Mr. Whibley’s 
remarks as to style, we are entirely with him in his sugges- 
tion that the great tradition of English prose flows through 
the Elizabethans—Hooker, Milton, Browne, Raleigh, and the 
rest—and not through the typical writers of the eighteenth 
century. Their method was not so true to the genius of our 
tongue as that of the men of the generation behind them. We 
certainly did not understand Mr. Whibley to make music the 
only essential element of great prose. As we understand him, 
he assumes lucidity, propriety of diction, and conciseness as 
all necessary. If, however, there is nothing else but these 
the building may be a good piece of construction, but it is 
not architecture.—Ep. Spectator. ] 





MR. NEWBOLT'S POEM. 


{To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 


Sir,—You may care to print the enclosed translation into 
Latin elegiacs of the charming little poem by Mr. Henry 
Newbolt published in your last isssue :— 
CAMPUS MARTIUS. 
Carmen Henrici Newbolt Latiné redditum. 
INTERERAT ludis anni puer ille prioris, 
quo solitum doluit tum caruisse locum : 
at socium ignari qua nos quaesivimus hora, 
non alio fracta est vis inimica duce. 
Sanguinei metas, nostri certaminis arcem, 
luminis occiduum tinxit, ut ante, jubar : 
praelia concordes acies decisa relinquunt, 
laeta redit quamvis languida turba domum. 
“Cras” aliquis dixit “similem fors viderit aequo 
omine Mars pugnam, nec minus alba dies.” 
Dum loquitur, virtus cari spectata sodalis 
contigerat metam, quo semel ire datur. 


—I am, Sir, &c., H, Kynaston. 


THE FRENCH CLERGY AND THE DREYFUS CASE. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Monsieur LE RfpacteurR,—Comme complément aux docu- 
ments que vous avez publiés sur l’attitude du clergé francais 
dans l’affaire Dreyfus, je vous adresse le compte-renda des 
travaux da Comité Catholique pour la Défense dua Droit, 
jusqu’a la date du 7 Avril 1899. Je profite de loccasion 
pour vous remercier d’avoir bien voulu, par la plume da grand 
Catholique Monsieur Wilfrid Ward, annoncer au public 
anglais l’existence de ce comité et l’existence de mes deux 
opuscules.* Je dois a la vérité d’ajouter que nous n’avons 
été qu’une infime minorité 4 réagir contre l’attitude déplorable 
de la presse religieuse et que nous avons été universellement, 
ou du moins généralement blimés par nos coréligionnaires 
et confréres. On nous a reproché d’avoir voulu parler au nom 
du clergé comme s’il n’y avait pas devoir pour le dernier des 
petits soldats de crier 4 tous le danger qu’il apercoit méme 
lorsque les chefs ont cessé de veiller ou se taisent dans une 
sécurité mal fondée. En réalité nous n’avons parlé qu’en 
notre nom, nous n’avons libéré que nos consciences. Nous 
avons voula la justice, rien que la justice. Nous l’avons 
voulu énergiquement mais avec respect pour ceux qui con- 
sciemment ou inconsciemment la repoussaient. Aujourd’hui 
que les responsabilités doivent étre établies, que l’euvre de la 
justice immanente s’opére, que va se réaliser la parole de 
Jésus-Christ: “on se servira avec vous de la méme mesure que 
ceile dont vous vous serez servi avec les autres,” il est bon de 
faire la part de chacun, pour que chacun puisse avoir sa part 
des conséquences.— Veuillez agréer, Monsieur le Rédacteur, 
Vassurance de ma trés haute considération, 
L’ABBE PIicHoT. 


Chateau de Sermur, par Les Mars (Creuse), le 14 Nov. 


[It is with sincere pleasure that we publish the Abbé 
Pichot’s letter. It is sad to think that he did not receive 
that help and sympathy in the cause of truth and justice, and 
so in the cause of Christ, which he had a right to expect from 
his fellow-priests in France; but nevertheless we may feel 
that one must not despair of a religious body and nation 
which can produce so brave:and so honest a man as the Abbé 
Pichot. Think for a moment of the pluck and independence 
required by a French priest to face the “hunt of obloquy ” 
which is let loose upon those who dare to defend the Jews or 
to take the unpopular side in the Dreyfus case. — Ep, 
Spectator. ] 





RELIGIOUS PERSECUTION. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Sr1r,—As an old and deeply interested reader of the Spectator, 
may I be allowed to say that it has been one of the sur- 
prises of my life to find the line of thought expressed in 
your article of November 18th, “ Religious Persecution ”’ 
(a line which seems to me so utterly and undeniably true), 
should not be the one you have taken with regard to the 
Ritnalists? Forgive me, Sir, for saying so, but, indeed, I 
know that to many like myself, who are not by any means 
altogether one with them, you have seemed to show towards 
the Ritualists a spirit lacking in breadth, and, if I may say 
it without offence, kindliness, and an utter disability of doing 
justice to their standpoint. This, from the Spectator, always 
so tender with matters of conscience, so generous, so large- 
minded, has been nothing short of a shock to many; and in 
all earnestness I would beg that you will give us an article 
on the subject which will explain what seems so inexplicable 
a mental twist.—I am, Sir, &c., DISTRESSED. 


[We regret that our correspondent should find our attitade 
towards the Ritualists wanting in charity and good feeling. 
Wejhad certainly no desire to see them persecuted or unjustly 
constrained on a matter of conscience. Our repeated appeals 
for a better following of the spirit of comprehensiun in the 
Church do not, we think, lay the Spectator open to this 
charge. At the same time we have said, and must say again, 
that we find it difficult to understand how men who profess 
a deep sense of loyalty to the Church can consider it their 
daty to disobey orders given by a competent authority,—z.e., 
by the Metropolitan Bishops.—Ep. Spectator. | 








*(1.) La Conscience Chrétienne et la Question Juive—(2.) La Conscience 





Durham, November 20th. 


Chretienne et UAguire Dreyfus. 
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THE LATE MRS. EMMA MARSHALL. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 
Srr,—It is proposed by friends of the late Mrs, Emma 
Marshall, of Clifton, the well-known authoress, to place in 
Bristol Cathedral (with the sanction of the Dean and Chapter) 
a tablet or other memoral in recognition of the high and pure 
quality of her literary work, and of the service she thereby 
rendered especially to the young. Her stories, based for the 
most part on the lives and times of eminent Englishmen and 
Englishwomen, have been the means of awakening and culti- 
vating a taste for history and literature throughout the 
English-speaking world. If the response to this appeal should 
be adequate, it is further proposed to apply any sum in ex- 
cess of that required for the memorial for the benefit of such 
of Mrs. Marshall’s daughters as may seem most to need some 
provision beyond the very small income to which they became 
entitled at their mother’s death. Donations marked ‘“ The 
Emma Marshall Memorial Found” may be sent to Messrs. 
Prescott and Co. the Old Bank, Clifton; or to Mrs. E. 
Burrow Hill or the Rev. J. Gamble, Leigh Woods, Clifton, 
who have kindly consented to act as secretaries.—I am, Sir, 
&e., ALFRED AINGER. 
Master's House, Temple, E.C. 





A CORRECTION. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
S1r,—In your issue ot November 11th the question is put, 
* Was it Parr or Porson who knew as much Greek as a 
Greek cobbler?” It was said of neither of these scholars, 
but of Joshua Barnes, Regius Professor of Greek at Cam- 
bridge at the beginning of the last century, of whom no less 
a person than the great Bentley declared that “he understood 
Greek as well as an Athenian cobbler.” Barnes wrote a 
pamphlet to prove that the real author of the Iliad was 
Solomon.—I an, Sir, &c., H. E. F. 
THE COTTAGE QUESTION. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 

Srr,—Yonr excellent article in the Spectator of November 4th 
on the cottage question asks,—“ Is it wholly out of the ques- 
tion that a labourer’s cottage should be built for £100?” I 
venture to say it is quite possible, provided two are built 
together. I have just erected a pair on Shelland Green, near 
Stowmarket, in Suffolk. I have attempted to retain all the 
old-fashioned features of the houses which lie near. The 
material is red brick, and the outside plasterwork artistically 
ornamented in patterns in the style dear to lovers of East 
Anglia. The windows are diamond panes in leaden sockets, and 
all of them open. The accommodation is, in the larger house of 
the two: a good parlour 15 ft. by 14 ft.; a kitchen, with copper 
fitted, and baking oven, besides range complete; larder and 
storehouse, and back door. Above, three bedrooms, two with 
fireplace ; and staircase and landing to itself, and not open- 
ing into any room. Inthe smaller house: parlour and kitchen 
as before; but two bedrooms only, both with grates. These 
I built in the most substantial fashion for £200, complete, 
architect’s fee and supervision being included. When some 
friends of mine last harvest thanksgiving went over the 
houses, the verdict was that they were fit for any one 
to live in; and they have been, from the side of substantial 
work, passed by the Board of Agriculture. Thesmaller house 
has been taken at a rental of £4 4s. a year, including small 
garden; and the other (which I am at present keeping for my 
own use) should make at least £5 10s,, which works ont 
(allowing for repairs) at quite a fair percentage on £200, as 
things gonow. I see no justification for mixing up business 
and charity. By all means let a wealthy landowner build 
Sree houses for his tenantry if he likes; but itis absurd for 
the ordinary man first to squander money on ugly and often 
inconvenient cottages, and then grumble because he cannot 
get areturn of more than 1} or 2 per cent. on his outlay. I 
shall be pleased to show the plans to any one who may be 





interested in this problem of supplying our working people | 
with bright and comfortable houses, in which the tenant | 


ghail not complain of his rent, and the landlord need not 
grumble at his percentage.—! am, Sir, &c., 
F. W. Bussent, D.D. Oxon., 


Vice-Principal of Brasenose College; | 
and Chaplain of Shelland Donative. | 


Biasenose College, Orford, November 11th. 


[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR,”} 
Si1r,—This subject is no doubt occupying the serious thought 
of most of those who either as a matter of business or philan. 
thropy are taking a practical interest in the welfare of the 
poorer working classes. Your correspondent, “ Observer,” 
will surprise many people in speaking of “a superfluity of 
cottages ” being a general rule. Probably he is referring to 
such localities as are somewhat out of the track of the world’s 
activity. Those who, like myself, have been closely identified 
with municipal government in boroughs embracing con. 
siderable agricultural area, will be able with some authority 
to affirm that the lack of suitable dwellings for the poorer 
labouring class is an evil too serious and distressing to 
minimise. In a rising neighbourhood cottage property 
is often demolished to make way for superior villas, and 
in such cases an obligation appears to rest on the land. 
lords to provide elsewhere an equivalent to what has been 
removed, otherwise the improvements are gained at the cost of 
additional domestic misery to the labouring people who are 
bound to remuinin the locality. One of the most serious national 
protlems now to be faced is,—How to erect habitable dwell. 
ings answering the reasonable requirements of science so as 
to let at from 2s, to 3s. per week. The question of 
durability is first to be considered, as this at once determines 
the character of the materials to be employed. It wonld 
probably be found, in view of the more rapid social 
changes and developments of modern times, that fifty years 
is a sufficient duration for rural dwellings of this class, 
In considering ways and means I fear the average architect 
will prove more a hindrance than a help, as it is 
doubtful if he would approach the subject with a mind free 
from conventional bias, and it is evident there can be but 
little scope for architectural fees or fancies. Even a cottage 
may contain many instances of trade custom and prejudice 
which run up the cost and which are not necessarily demanded 
either by mechanical law or essential comfort, and if a habit- 
able dwelling is to be erected to let at half-a-crown a week 
some of these prejudices must give way somewhere, The 
labourer earning 12s. a week who can be comfortably housed 
for this price will not seriously lament the absence of some 
architectural features. The difficulties do not appear to be 
insurmountable, neither is it necessary to appeal to science to 
discover new materials for the purpose, as in most rural 
districts, on the ground of economy, local material would 
be largely employed. Yoar correspondent, C. J. Ferguson, 
F.S.A., in his practical and quite workable suggestions in 
the Spectator of November 11th has no doubt foreshadowed 
the direction in which we are to look. Modern brick- 
laying is unquestionably expensive, and will probably be 
superseded by haif-timbered concrete erections, in which 
galvanised iron will be employed for roofs. The artistic 
possibilities of erections of this class are considerable. The 
prettily designed roofs, painted tile-colour, with walls of 
rough-hewn timber and concrete, draped in living green, will 
harmonise better with the national idea of rural beauty than 
any cheap red-brick houses, which, built on conventional 
lines, are a disfigurement to any pretty spot. To prevent 
interference on the part of the local authorities and to facili- 
tate the erection of such dwellings without the employment of 
skilled labour, it might be possible to submit a limited 
variety of standard designs or plans for the special 
sanction of the Local Government Board, which plane, 
officially stamped, together with all necessary printed in- 
formation, might be purchased for a shilling by any intend- 
ing builder. In the event of iron framing being employed, 
there is no reason whatever why a skeleton of a cottage could 
not be put together as readily as a set of iron bedsteads. The 
main point at which to aim is to make it possible for either 
large or small proprietors to erect their own dwellings with 
the material nearest to hand, and without employing skilled 
labour; and the whole work to be done on approved lines, and 
in such a manner as to preserve the simple beauty of rural 
Engiand.—I am, Sir, &e., FREDK. W. BRAMPTON. 
Brockencote Hall, Chaddesley Corbett, Kidderminster. 


[We agree with our correspondent, and believe that frame- 
houses, cheap material, and light construction can solve the 





problem. Would it not be possible to organise an exhibition 
in London in which the various cheap materials for building, 
' from paper to iron, and from wood to portland and wattle, 
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uld be shown, and a series of £100 cottages of various 


- “exhibits” P—Ep. Spectator.] 


makes set Up 28 





“ JOHN’S WAY.” 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Srr,—Your poetical correspondent, “ Hosea, Jun.,” in the 
§ veetator of November 11th, would, by his signature, lead us 
- suppose that he believed himself to be in the footsteps of 
Lowell. He is out both in form and substance. For the 
dialect he must go to school in New England a spell. He 
would never hear there “folk” but fol‘s ; never “ta” in the 
infnitive; “paradin’” for tracnin’ or trampin’ ; “worth,” 
but wath: “earth,” but azrth ; and never hear the word “ fray.” 
He would not hear makes pronounced “ meks,” or the word 
*h’gosh” in any pronunciation, And if he ever heard 
“ter” for to, or “ yer” for you in America, it must have been 
from the mouth of a Bowery boy, a different creature from 
the New Englander. That may be cowboy, but it is not 
Yankee. Nor will he hear “just,” but jes’—jes’ heavy 
enough, &c.” As to the substance, you wil! not find that 
Lowell or his people regard John Bull as a braggart,—* vain,” 
“noisy,” &c., for they know that “vain” means empty, and 
that John doesn’t brag till he has done the thing, when he 
does make more of an affair sometimes than it is relatively 
entitled to be made of. I will put the real Yankee view of 
this matter in the relation of an incident I was witness of in 
Rome, in the days of the War of Secession. A pretty 
American (New York) girl, in discussion with an Englishman 
who wore a somewhat Southerly aspect, expressed her mind 
freely, if politely, as to England, saying, “ But you always 
think you are so much better than other people.” “But that 
is just what you think,” replied the Englishman. “Bat it’s 
true of ws,” rejoined the girl. “ We don’t think you brag or 
overestimate yourselves, but that you underestimate other 
nations, or, as I once heard a Yankee say, ‘Nobody thinks 
too much of himself,—he thinks too little of other folks,’” I 
knew Lowell well, and he always spoke with respect of 
England, if sometimes in indignation, and he had an immense 
reverence for both nation and many individuals, but you 
cannot respect a braggadocio. Lowell rendered his country 
great and critical services, but none greater than that of 
bringing the two nations, yours and ours, nearer each other, 
and increasing mutual esteem and respect, but I am sure that 
he would have repudiated the sentiments of “ Hosea, Jun,” 
as distinctly as he would the dialect.—I am, Sir, &c., 
W. J. SriniuMan. 
Deepdene, Frimley Green, Surrey, November 13th. 








POETRY. 
Sco a 
LORD SALISBURY. 

WHose brow the weight of empire bears, 

His shoulders stoop unblamed: 
Whose wrinkles speak of patriot cares, 

May show them, nor be shamed. 
And if, sometimes, deliberate thought 

Too careless speech betrays, 
Honour to him who never sought 

The mob’s dishonouring praise. 


For he, who broke the sword of Spain, 
The snares Rome’s fingers spun, 

Takes up the glorious task again 
In this his greatest son. 

‘Tis the same steady, swordseman’s mood, 
No foe can fret or tire : 

The same cool-tempered English blood, 
So seldom stirred to fire. 


Inured betimes to manhood’s toil 
Hurd paths were his to tread, 
He too from London’s stony soil 
Has wrung reluctant bread. 
There Fortune willed her favourite child* 
His growing wit should school ; 
Self-chosen from a race reviled 
His people’s lords to rule. 





* Lord Beaconsfield, 





A soul of mingled metal born; 
Half charlatan, half seer ; 
He felt his fellows’ haughty scorn 
In many a torturing sneer: 
Till—those high dreams that made their jest 
Grown earnest ere they knew— 
The tyrants that his youth oppressed 
Came bending to the Jew. 


For Genius through his florid speech 
With fitful splendour burned; 

And all that wayward light could teach 
The sober novice learned : 

The unwelcome truths his pride disdained, 
In patient memory bore; 

Much profit from his wisdom gained, 
And from his folly more. 


Till, when in longed-for sleep at length 
That restless heart had ease, 
Men saw his pupil’s riper strength 
The abandoned rudder seize. 
How long the sagging helm he guides, 
How faithfully and well, 
Through what wild storms, on what vexed tides, 
His keenest foes may tell! 


And though the ship of State to-day 
Must tempt an unknown main; 

Where seamen, in their trade grown grey, 

* Confess their cunning vain; 

Though even now each tense-strung sheet 
Rings to the gathering gale, 

And the few, scattered barques we meet 
Return but surly hail; 


At least our lonely vessel finds 
A Pilot in her need ; 
Who, while beneath the scourging winds 
She plunges like a steed, 
Can face, with calm, impassive brow, 
Strang? seas and shores unscanned; 
And, welded to the dripping prow, 
One firm, unwavering hand. 


EDWARD SYDNEY TYLEE. 





“JUSTUM ET TENACEM.” 


Tur quiet clouds, the quiet air,| Were it not well, to have at 


The calm that haunts us every-| length 
where Silence, and stedfastness, and 
In these broad fields, where} strength; 
sunlight sees am in her woods and 
ills, 


Our homely cattle at their ease ; 

The woods, whose leaves of To stand unscared by doubt and 
golden brown ' ills, 

Glide noiseless, as they flutter | Or, like her rivers, move along 





down; | Ineffably serene and strong ; 
The full, smooth river, seldom Tranquil, in victory or defeat, 

stirr’d | Until the day’s work be com- 
Save from within, that flows! plete? 

unheard 
In irresistible advance ; | Fools may make merry o’er our 


And, over all this fair expanse, | loss, 


The stedfast hills, that silently |And even the wise may reel 


Stand up against a silent sky: | ene 
- hat } » so of ; i 
Are these the things for you _— — so often tinged with 
and me Psat “ : 
To look upon, or care to see, Which parts the evil from the 
° » ‘ | yoo0a; 
Amid the tumult of a war? ‘4 ; 
But we, a nation such as we, 
Yes; for they teach us what we | United, and resolved to see 
are, A Present worthy of our Past, 
Or what we should be: every; We through each — startling 
charm thunder blast 
Of outward Nature, every warm May still in confidence abide, 
And tender passion that expauds Untoucl:’d by petulance or pride, 


At sight of these familiar lands, | Till happier years shall make i 


| Speaks of the duty that we owe plain 


Tio what we feel and what we | That we, too, have not wrougn: 
know. Im Vain, 


ARTHUR MUNz- 
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BOOKS. 


LORD LYTTON’S INDIAN ADMINISTRATION.* 


WE hope that the next edition of this book will appear with 
the motto “Si Pergama dextra” on either cover. Its authoress 
has done all that hard work, good sense, good feeling, and 
intelligence could do to put in the most favourable light her 
father’s policy. On one very important point, but on one only, 
she has not succeeded. She will not reverse the verdict of 
March and April, 1880. We do not propose to stir the embers 
of a painful controversy, more especially as Lord Lytton 
was not the prime mover in the Afghan folly. So far from 
that being the case, his views or inclinations were, when he 
left Portugal, precisely those of the Lawrencian school. It 
was not till he reached England and came under the influence 
of those who were then at the head of affairs that he adopted 
quite other opinions. If wise counsels had then prevailed in 
Downing Street Lord Lytton would have been told that the 
very last thing the Ministry wanted was that he should begin 
to play again the “ great game of Central Asia” which had led 
to such disastrous results when played by the opposite party 
a generation before. The Prime Minister would have said to 
him :—' Hear everything, know everything, weigh everything, 
that goes on around and near your frontiers, but you have 
nothing to do with Russia or her designs save to communi- 
cate anything worth hearing tous. If anything needs to be 
done we will do it, but you have quite enough on your hands 
withont scheming or dreaming about the Northern Colossus. 
Do your best to promote for five years the prosperity of the 
gigantic Empire which we are committing to your charge, 
but relegate the haute politique to the British Foreign Office.’ 

Although, however, we consider that the best thing to be 
done for Lord Lytton’s memory is to forget the blood and 
treasure which he wasted on the North-West Frontier, he did 
many things in India besides wasting blood and treasure. 
Some of his acts were commendable in the very highest 
degree, while others were in the nature of good and wise 
experiments,—most useful to his successors. 

Strange to say, he was much more successfal as a financier 
than in any other capacity which he filled while in India. 
Every one knows that the importance of the Salt-tax in that 
country is quite enormous. It is the only impost which is 
paid by millions and millions of the population, who get in 
return for it all the blessings which a civilised Government 
cunensure. When, however, Lord Lytton landed in India it 
varied very greatly in different parts of the country, and 
there were not a tew places where it was actually difficult, 


of life. A vacancy which occurred soon after his arrival 
enabled him to call to his assistance Sir John Strachey, who 
had as Lieutenant-Governor of the North- West been brought 
into close contact with the evils of the existing system, and 
thoroughly understood them. One of the worst of these was 
the Customs line, which ran for more than fifteen hundred 
miles from a point north of Attock to near the Berar 
frontier :— 

“Tt consisted principally of an impenetrable hedge of thorny 

trees and bushes, supplemented by stone walls and ditches, across 
which no human being, or beast of burden, or vehicle could pass 
without being subjected to detention and search. It was 
guarded by an army of some eight thousand men, the mass of 
whom received as wages Rs.60r7amonth. The bare statement 
of these facts is sufficient to show the magnitude of the evil.” 
In order to get rid of this it was necessary to take a very 
long step towards equalising the Salt-tax in various parts of 
India, and that was done. The point which Lord Lytton’s 
Government reached was this,—the Salt-duty in Madras, 
Bombay, Scinde, and the Central Provinces was equalised at 
a very moderate figure. In the North-West Provinces, Oudh, 
the Punjab, and Lower Bengal it still varied a good deal, but 
Lord Lytton hoped before returning home to reduce all the 
higher rates to the level reached in Southern India,—Rs. 2—8 
for a quantity of rather more than 80 lb. 


He was not able to attain this object, but Lord Ripon’s 
Government, entering into his labours, crowned the edifice and 
equalised the Salt-duties throughout India. Not less. wise 


ian Administration, 1876 to 1880: Compiled 


* The History of Lord Lytton’s Indi 
3s. By Lady Betty Balfour. Louden: Longmuaus 
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was Lord Lytton’s action about the Cotton-daties, which i 
fally set forth by his ¢anghter in these pages. He ae 
nearly succeeded in abolishing them altogether; but in ree 
case, too, it was Lord Ripon’s Government which actual] 
made an end of them. The pressure of financial difficulties 
has been the cause or the pretext for reimposing them, ag 
well as for raising the Salt-tax and saddling commerce with 
very many other import duties. We use the word “ pretext” 
because we believe that large numbers of persons connected 
with Indian administration are incurably opposed to the 
sound doctrine that India, which has many misfortunes of 
her own, should be nearly quite free from the artificial ang 
unnecessary misfortune of Customs-duties, 


The policy of Lord Lytton was also very wise in carrying 
farther the system of financial decentralisation which had 
been introduced in the days of Lord Mayo. By this system 
the provincial Governments have been led to pay far 
greater attention to finance than heretofore, and to develop 
their resources in a quite new way, while a great deal of 
friction between them and the supreme Government has been 
obviated. There was a time, not long before the Mayo and 
Strachey reforms, when the relations between Bombay and 
Calcutta had a very ugly look indeed. Lord Lytton was wise, 
too, in abolishing, or getting the Secretary of State to abolish, 
the unlucky term “Extraordinary Public Works,” and in 
substituting for it “ Productive Public Works.” We should 
like to quote, if there were room, his excellent remarks on 
this subject given on p. 491. It only remains, in dealing with 
his work as a financier, to mention his famine insurance 
taxation, based upon the idea that about every ten years the 
Government of India would have to expend abont fifteen 
millions on account of famine. The use of the phrase 
“Famine Insurance Fund” in connection with this was 
unfortunate, for many people imagined that the Government 
of India had bound itself every year to puta million anda 
half into a bag to be expended on famine and on nothing 
else. Of course the idea was preposterous, but it was not 
unnatural. Lord Lytton’s dealing with the great famine 
which desolated Southern India in 1877-78 was based, we 
think, on rational principles; and the Famine Commission 
which he appointed, after the storm and stress of that terrible 
time had gone by, laid the foundation for all the wise measures 
which have been taken since. 

A successful experiment of Lord Lytton’s, unconnected 
with finance, was the Delhi Assemblage to proclaim to the 
Indian world that the Queen had become its Queen-Empress. 


| The change in the Royal title had been strongly opposed in 
| Parliament by the natural critics of the Government, and 
not to say impossible, to obtain a sufficiency of this necessary | there had been much exaggeration on either side with regard 
| to the probable effect of the measure. 


Those who knew India 
best, however, could not say more against it than that things 
were going extremely well in her Majesty’s Eastern 
dominions, and that there was much to be advanced in 
favour of letting well alone. Lord Lytton, who was, above 
all things, a poet, considered that to alter the title of the 
Queen would “convert popular satisfaction into a National 
enthusiasm, the force of which would be felt far beyond 
our frontier and more than justify every argument used for 
the defence of the measure,” and the authoress of this work 
tells us that “the proclamation of the paramount superiority 
of the British Crown was an act of political wisdom and 
foresight which has not only strengthened our position 
throughout the vast territories of India proper, but has had 
no small effect, also, beyond the frontier of the Indian 
Empire.” Such language is altogether excessive ; but, on the 
other hand, many prophecies of evil that were made in con- 
nection with the change of the Royal style came to nothing. 
Lord Lytton was jast the man to take part with real delight 
in the gorgeous ceremonial at the old Mogul capital, in which 
he was the principal figure, and comes out of the whole busi- 
ness very well. 

Highly creditable, too, was hisattemptto settle the extremely 
difficult question how best to admit natives of India to the 
exercise of duties and the enjoyment of advantages more or 
less akin to those which have long been possessed by the 
members of the Covenanted Civil Service. The plan favoured 
by Lord Lytton involved the reduction of the number of 
admissions to the Covenanted Civil Service, and the creation 
of a cluse native Civil Service, which should have a monopoly 
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f the appointments removed from the list of those hitherto 
: ved to the Covenanted Service, together with a portion of 
ll now held by the Uncovenanted Service. This 
_. required legislation, and Lord Cranbrook, when 
Secretary of State for India, declined to sanction anything 
which involved going to Parliament. He encouraged the 
Viceroy, however, to submit a smaller plan, and that plan 


the General Election, which took place in the spring of 1880, 
was all but over. That suspicion was, no doubt, unfounded, 
but a party which gives itself up to the guidance of a man 
like Lord Beaconsfield must not be surprised if it is thought 
unlikely to stick at trifle. We wish, we say, that section 
had been put in another part of the book. It was a portion 
of the whole regrettable drama of the Afghan War, on which 
from first to last a curse seems to have rested, and which, if 








was sent home and sanctioned in August, 1879. The result 
was the establishment of the so-called Statutory Service, 


it is ever to be fairly described, should be prefaced by some 


ander which a considerable number of young men—for the | such words as those with which the Messenger in the 


most part belonging to good native families—passed, in the 

course of eight years, into the ranks of the higher Civil 

Service. This arrangement, however, did not work very well. 

Great pains were taken by the two Governors and the 
various Lieutenant-Governors to find eligible candidates, but 
it would be rash to say either that the results were satis- 
factory, or that native opinion considered that they were. 
The scheme was modified by Lord Ripon’s Government, 
and altered by that of Lord Dufferin. How the new plan 
ig working we do not know, bat Lord Lytton certainly 
made a vigorous effort to get over the very great and very 
real problem of bringing the native, who is already employed 
to an immense extent in all the minor offices, into the 
Superintending Staff, on the good working of which, more 
than on any other thing, the prosperity of our great Eastern 
Ewpire must depend. 

In the spring of 1878 Lord Lytton’s Government enaeted 
an important measure for the purpose of controlling the 
seditious excesses of the native Press. It was a good deal 
discussed in this country. Of course it was. The English- 
man knows that, after all allowance has been made for 
manifest inconveniences, the freedom of the Press, as under- 
stood in England, is highly advantageous, and it would be 
odd if he did not jump to the conclusion that it is likely to 
be equally advantageous in India. Every sensible person 
who considers the subject thinks so at first; but the more he 
inquires and the more he is brought into contact with the 
Indian Press the more is the conviction forced upon him that 
the state of circumstances in India is so different from what 
it is at home that it is impossible to argue from one case to 
the other. 

In England we govern ourselves. In India we govern 
partly by the right of conquest, partly by policy; but most 
assuredly we should not govern at all if force, and a great 
deal of it, were not latent behind all the excellent forms, 
parases, and platitades which are the commonplaces of our 
rule, That being so, it is quite certain that if the news- 
papers are allowed to abuse their rulers and to find fault 
with all they do quite unchecked, the result will be, sooner or 
later, that a very dangerous amount of disaffection will grow 
up, and that, with the spread of elementary education, things 
willalways grow worse and worse. An Englishman might 
think that one newspaper would cancel the effect of another, 
but that is not so. With the rarest exceptions they are all 
“agin the Government,” and ever will be so, for on that 
depends their circulation. Being unable to bite, they bark as 
loudly as they know how. Lord Lytton accordingly was 
quite right in attempting to restrain their lawlessness. He 
may have been wrong in making his Act preventive, rather 
than punitive. He may have been wrong in legislating only 

for the vernacular Press. These are questions which we need 
not discuss. The present legislation on the subject, quite 
recently passed under Lord Curzon, assumes that he was 
wrong; but we cannot help recognising that whether he was 
night or wrong, he made an intelligent attempt to grapple 
with a great and constantly increasing evil of which the 
—— century will heara great deal more than it will at 
all like. 

We had rather that the pages which treat of the miserable 
mistake made, no one yet quite knows how, about the expen- 
diture on the Afghan War, had been kept out of the chapter 
devoted to Lord Lytton’s finance, to which, as will have been 
observed, we have nothing to give but praise. How either he 
or his very able advisers could have failed to see that some- 


thing was going very wrong indeed, and that vast sums of | 


money were being spent beyond what they had intended, 
18 quite unintelligible. What made matters worse was 
the suspicion which prevailed in this country that the 


terrific expenditure had been deliberately concealed until | 


“ Persae” begins his narrative to Queen Atossa. 


We trust, then, that when the Life of Lord Lytton comes to 
be published as little as possible will be said about the Afghan 
episode. It is hopeless to make a satisfactory defence for a 
policy which was totally wrong in its inception, and un- 
necessary to do so when it is remembered that the policy was 
not originally Lord Lytton’s, but that of his masters. That he 
sometimes bettered their instructions and alarmed his instruc- 
ters is true enough, but it was they who put him on the down- 
ward incline which led him and them to disaster. This was 
quite well known at the time, and some persons who most 
bitterly attacked the policy took special care not to attack 
Lord Lytton but to turn their batteries in the direction of 
those whom they believed to be the real authors of the mis- 
chief. Much of it arose from Lord Beaconsfield’s anxious 
desire to show how much better he could deal with an Oriental 
question than could his political opponents. We remembera 
story told in debate,—was it by Mr. Leatham, the very able 
Member for Huddersfield? A man was being driven in a 
crowded thoroughfare when his horses took fright and ran 
away. He called to his coachman “Can you stop them?” 
“No,” replied the man. “Then,” said the other, “run into 
something cheap.” Afghanistan—four Switzerlands, as some 
one rather hyperbolically called it, inhabited by savages— 
did not turn out to be cheap. 








THE DECAY OF SENSIBILITY.* 


THESE essays bear the same relation to serious literature that 
vers de société do to true poetry. This is not, however, against 
them, for prose de société is what Mr. Gwynn intends them to 
be. The first paper, from which the book takes its name, isa 
clever piece of criticism on Miss Austen. The writer tells us 
that when first published in the Cornhill it drew upon his 
head a great deal of indignation. We are not surprised. The 
criticism is unfavourable, and Miss Austen’s charm, though 
so widely felt, is so impalpable as to be difficult to defend, 
The only homage her vassals can pay her in the face of the 
enemy is to lose their tempers. Not that Mr. Gwynn denies 
her genius ; he only detracts from its quality, and agrees 
with Charlotte Bronté when she says:—‘ Jane Austen was a 
complete and very sensible lady; but a most incom- 
plete and very insensible woman.” Her portraits, he 
thinks, are true to life, but he cannot forgive her taste in 
the selection of her sitters. Her heroes are prigs, and for 
her heroines—with the exception of Emma, whom he 
| allows to be “a nice, pretty, cheerful girl,” though “as 
| destitute of passion as the author of her being ”—he has not 
|a good word. Itseems to us, however, that in spite of 
| his dislike Mr. Gwynn continues to be intimate with these 
| unattractive young persons, for he does not write of them us 
| of those about whom he has read, but as real people with 
| whom he has lived. For Miss Austen’s ladies, however, Mr. 
| Gwynn admits the excuse that women have changed for the 
better since the beginning of the century. Sensibility is dead. 
or where only moribund, it is ridiculous. Miss Ferrier’s 
Lady Juliana, as he points out, is now impossible. Ladies 
| do not faint when they are put out, nor even when they meet 
their husbands’ relations for the first time and are disap- 
pointed in them. A father-in-law who shakes hands roughly, 
' three “long-chinned spinster aunts,” and “five awkward 
| purple girls” would now be met with outward equanimity. 
Mr. Gwynn audaciously hopes that in the next world he may 
| be spared the acquaintance of Miss Austen and of the society 
which she and Miss Ferrier depicted. For ourselves, we 
| should like to visit their corner, though not to remain per- 
| manently; and we feel sure that should Miss Austen come 





* Tre Decay of Sensizelity. By Stephen Gwynn. London: John Lane. [6s.] 
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across her critic in the Elysian fields, she will make him 
repent in dust and ashes, just as Elizabeth did Mr. Darcy. 


But to return with Mr. Gwynn to more modern society. 
He gives us in one essay “atheory of talk.” The theory, 
roughly speaking and leaving out some modifications, is this : 
that talk to be good should be téte-d-téte, should be between a 
man and a woman, that these two should not be very inti- 
mate, and that they should avoid subjects “which do not 
affect the personal existence of the talkers.” Now the great 
talkers of the past, the men we may call the classics of talk, 
required an audience of more than one. Society, we admit, 
has changed its ideal, and the custom of performing to a 
number of people has gone down to the uneducated. Noman 
can stand for ten minutes in a London crowd and not hear 
something said which will amuse him all the way home ; but 
téte-a-téte conversation in the lower classes, especially between 
a man and a woman, hardly exists. Three-quarters of the 
couples one sees ont walking on a Sunday are quite silent, 
and those who speak, so far as one can overhear, do not do so 
to any conversational purpose. We have lately read somewhere 
that words are now regarded in conversation merely as counters; 
this may be true, but why should we neglect the round games ? 
But though we do not agree with Mr. Gwynn as to the para- 
mount claims of the ¢¢te-d-téte, we do agree that two people 
to talk well should not be too intimate. Talk should bea 
luxury. Between intimates it is a necessity, and becomes a 
mutnal demand for sympathy rather than an interchange of 
ideas. It leaves us happier, but not mentally richer. That 
such subjects as politics should rarely be touched on, because 
they only give ordinary talkers, “according to their intelli- 
gence, an occasion to conceal or to parade their ignorance,” is 
surely too sweeping an assertion, though if the talking game 
is played by aman and a woman, it is too often trae. Women 
in some ways play better than men according to Mr. Gwynn. 
They have their finger always on the pulse of the other 
player; they see what bores and what entertains him. On 
the other hand, they cannot talk to each other, while men 
can. Perhaps as there is nothing so tiring as the continual 
noting of some one else’s mental attitude, we may excuse this 
unworthy silence on the score of fatigue. 


In his essay on “Scores” Mr. Gwynn declares “that no 
form of conversational success is so highly valued as what 
we call a score.” “A score,” he adds, “is essentially a 
witticism at some one else’s expense.” But the nature of the 
scores permissible has andergone much modification, and 
Mr. Gwynn thinks we may come to a time when none are 
permissible at all. It will be, no doubt, a dull time, yet old 
people repeat with amusement scores which seem to us mere 
rudenesses. The taste for witty insult as an ornament to 
conversation is gone,—or rather, gone down. Mr. Whistler, 
as this essay points out, has collected in his book the last 
fragments of a broken custom. Swift would not now be 
tolerable off the box of an omnibus. In stepping from con- 
versation to the sense of humour Mr. Gwynn makes what 
seems to us a great literary mistake. After saying that the 
‘world’s driving forces,” “the men who change the face of 
nations,” are exempt from its action, he quotes Luther as a 
case in point. But surely Luther is the very best instance that 
could be found on the other side. There are plenty more 
instances ; Cavour and Bismarck might be quoted, but Luther 
is the trump card in the hand of the apologist for great men’s 
humour. Has Mr. Gwynn never read his table-talk? Itisa 
remarkable thing, as the essayist points out, that no man will 
ever admit to a lack of the sense of humour any more than to 
a lack of courage, though women will,—he thinks “‘ because 
men are by no means sure that it is an excellent thing in 
woman.” Perhaps men are right. The creation of a sense 
of surprise is an essential part of humour, and no man wishes 
to be surprised by his wife’s point of view. To speak like an 
Irishman, he does not care much what her point of view is so 
long as he can be sure what it will be. ‘“ Our profession is to 
be dependable,” said a shrewd young matron to the present 
writer. The want of a sense of humour means the want of a 
certain sensitiveness, and this want often produces in these 
nervous days a sunny disposition. A woman without a sense of 
humour seldom dislikes it in others; like the unmusical person, 
she is not annoyed by the sound of it, but smiles to see the plea- 
sure of her friends, and thinks they have “a nice resource” in 
the exercise of a faculty that she is without. It is surely much 





———___ 
better that a wife should miss the point of her husbang’ 
8 


joke than that she should see the ridiculous side : 
grievance. of his 

Perhaps the two papers in this collection wh 
the most thought are the one on the menta) dys 
modern reader which prevents his enjoying what Mr G 
calls the wholesome sweets of literature, and the oe 
the end of the century. The first, called “A Plea for re vi 
Dumplings,” contains some excellent moralising in a _ 
palatable form. We only wish Mr. Gwynn had gone a — 
further in his denunciation of those gourmets of literatn : 
who must have their appetites whetted by a monthfal of 
“raw pickled fish” before they can bring themselves to mak 
ameal. The thin, unhealthy minds nourished on such dishes 
are becoming dreadfully conspicuous among the readin 
public, and middle-aged critics wince to hear great books ee 
plays spoken of as without thought because their authors did 
not happen to think of anything very nasty. Mr, Gwynn 
thinks that due regard to his mental diet will give a man an 
appetite for both kinds of literature. We should advise the 
dyspeptic patient who desires a cure to try a course of star. 
vation,—avoiding all printed matter until on some sleepless 
night he can read anything with delight, however wholesome 
It is difficult, however, to make the simplest cure at home 
among ordinary surroundings. Some one should set up a 
retreat for intemperate readers. No access should be allowed 
to the public libraries, and in cases of long standing oaths 
might be administered to strengthen the weak against foreign 
stimulants. 


On the subject of decadence, which he treats of in his last 
essay, Mr. Gwynn is encouraging. “If at the close of one of 
the great weeks of time we sink under a fanciful lassitude, we 
may fairly hope to start the next with a certain imaginative 
recovery.” Next year we shall be convalescent, and, after 
all, have we been so bad as we thought? Surely not if it 
is true that “ Mr. Rudyard Kipling is almost beyond dispute 
the characteristic voice of this decade; and whatever Mr. 
Kipling is, he is not effete.” - 

It would be unjust to conclude this notice without a word 
of admiration for three charming papers on the London 
parks, one of which is called “ Nature in London.” “ Nightfall 
in Kensington Gardens,” too, will delight those true lovers of 
Nature to whom she speaks even in a crowd, who do not 
entirely lose touch with her unless they can take the train 
and visit her alone. What more exquisite impressionist 
picture from one of Nature’s temples in the city could we 
have than the following ?— 

“We sat down on one of the benches by the water. Bats flitted 

overhead; ducks, wheeling round and round the pond and calling 
on the wing as all fowl do after dusk, silhouetted their stretched 
necks against the yellow western sky. Presently there cames 
soft patter beside us, and, one after another, five or six sheep 
popped over the low railing and came to the edge to drink. There 
was so much wild nature in the spectacle that the stone margin 
seemed curiously incongruous; by the Serpentine among the 
yellow flag-iris they would have seemed more in place. All were 
newly clipped, of course; I had seen the process afew days before 
in a pen in the Gardens where the grimy fleeces were stripped of, 
leaving not the downy white that one looks for, but a closely 
cropped hide impregnated to the very skin with a filtration 
of soot. Now, however, they took the soft tones of twilight as 
they drank not deeply but just sipping as if they did not care for 
this water which must reek of Cockneydom. Perhaps, however, 
it was natural nervousness, for nine had not struck yet anda 
sophisticated little fox-terrier, more Cockney than any street 
arab, made a dash along the walk, disturbing the quiet drinkers 
and gleefully dissipating a colony of ducks who had tucked them- 
selves up for the night on the water’s edge. But still the grey 
multitudes came trooping in thicker and thicker through the 
trees, and when the Park-keeper’s cry ‘ All out!’ came across 
the waters, they were assembled like soldiers waiting round three 
sides of the pond.” 
In “Daisy-Pickers” Mr. Gwynn manages with great skill 
to squeeze an unexpected pathos out of well-dressed London 
children and the smutty little flowers they value “more as 
trophies ” than from any great love of plant-life. Regents 
Park ducks serve Mr. Gwynn’s descriptive turn. This is 
cleverly put: “The duck on dry land is low comedy per 
sonified ; swimming he is still a comedian, plump, roguish, 
affable, and twinkling; but when he takes to his wings he is 
—as the Japanese found out long ago—one of the most 
picturesque things in creation.” 


Altogether, we are sure Mr. Gwynn’s book will be read with 
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jeasure, but the reader will lay it down with the 
dightly ruffled sense of having been a good deal contradicted. 





SIR THOMAS URQUHART.* 
gomas URQUHART, the most fantastical cavalier of a 
fantastical age, fully deserves the tribute of a biography. But 
sere is @ SeTi0US stumbling-block in the biographer’s path; 
g little is known of the gallant knight that only with great 
gin and forethought can a book be eked out from the scanty 
Y ials That which we have discovered of the man is 
jiscovered in his own works, for a love of autobiography never 
jeerted him. But his name is seldom mentioned elsewhere, 
andthough Mr. Willcock, his latest biographer, has unearthed 
one or two obscure references, he could only fill his volume 
by inclading much irrelevant history. At the same time 
it may be said that Mr. Willcock has a proper sympathy 
with his hero, that he writes well and clearly, and that he has 
vathered within two covers all that we shall ever know of the 
sathor of The Exquisite Jewel. 

Now, the Knight of Cromartie was in a sense typical both 
of his age and country. Born toa good but thriftless family 
in the North of Scotland, he was driven, like so many of 
his compatriots, to travel abroad. In France, in Italy, in 
Germany, we may be sure, he fought, and taught for his 
\ivelinood. His learning was as little suspect as his bravery, 
and whatever he did was distinguished by a characteristic 
zallantry. Should a stranger asperse the honour of Scotland, 
Sir Thomas’s sword flew from its scabbard. ‘“ My heart,” 
ays he, “gave me the courage for adventuring in a forrain 
climat, thrice to enter the lists against men of three several 
nations, to vindicate my native country from the calumnies 
wherewith they had aspersed it; wherein it pleased God so to 
conduct my fortune, that, after [ had disarmed them, they in 
sach sort acknowledged their error, and the obligation they 
did owe me for sparing their lives, which justly by the law of 
arms I might have taken, that in lieu of three enemies 
that formerly they were, I acquired three constant friends.” 
And while fighting was his constant employ, he never ceased 
tocaltivate the Muses. Wherever he went he collected books, 
which, says he, “ were like to a compleat nosegay of flowers, 
which, in my travels, I had gathered out of the gardens of 
above sixteen several kingdoms,” Would that we could con- 
template that nosegay to-day; but, alas! a harsh fate pursued 
sir Thomas, and while of his castle not one stone stands upon 
another, his books were long since scattered to the four winds 
of heaven, 


ge T 


Returned to Scotland, he was overwhelmed with difficulties 
from which he never emerged. Dishonest creditors tricked him 
ofhis fortune, whilehis loyalty tothe King’s cause consummated 
tisrain. He did his best to oppose the Covenant, and he 
remained an irreconcileable to the end. Worcester was the 
nly battlefield in which he turned his back, and after Wor- 
cester he was thrown into prison. Bat what appeared to him 
the heaviest blow of all, on Worcester field he lost a vast load 
of precious manuscripts. The few books which he left us 
are mere fragments of a vast design; yet they are enough to 
reveal his eccentric talent and his more eccentric style, nor 
need we believe too faithfully his own account of the disastrous 
igat, For exaggeration was the essence of his talent, and 
taough no doubt he had an implicit trust in his own veracity, 
se could hardly exact the same trust from others. 


However, it is certain that in the intervals of politics, law, 
and warfare he found many hours for his favourite studies, 
vuich also were eminently characteristic of the time. The 
problems he loved best were all insoluble, yet one and all 
vere solved (for himself) with amusing ease; and surely to 
one who in the “ Ilavroypovéxavov, or a Peculiar Promptuary of 
‘ime,” derived his descent from Adam, the squaring of the 
citcle was a mere trifle. Science, in fact, engrossed him more 
deeply than the common pursuits of acountry gentleman, and 
en passage is characteristic both of his taste and of 
bis style :— 

_ wth gr’, bapPening,” he writes, “a gentleman of very good 
We y awhile at my house, who, one day amongst many 
“Aer, Was pleased in the deadest time of all the winter, with a 


sua upon his shoulder, to search for ashot of some wild fowl; and 
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after he had waded through many waters, taken excessive pains 
in quest of his game, and by means thereof had killed some five 
or six moor fowls and partridges, which he brought along with 
him to my house, he was by some other gentlemen very much 
commended for his love to sport ; and as the fashion of most of 
our countrymen is, not to praise one without dispraising another, 
I was highly blamed for not giving myself in that kind of 
exercise, having before my eyes so commendable a pattern to 
imitate ; I answered that though the gentleman deserved praise 
for the evident proof he had given that day of his inclina- 
tion to thrift and labouriousness, nevertheless I was not 
to blame, seeing whilst he was busied about that sport, I 
was employed in a diversion of another nature, such as optical 
secrets, mysteries of natural philosophy, reasons for the variety 
of colours, the finding out of the longitude, the squaring of a 
circle, the ways to accomplish all trigonometrical calculations by 
sines, without tangents, with the same compendiousness of com- 
putation,—which in the estimation of learned men, would be 
accounted worth six huadred thousand partridges, and as many 


» 





moor-fowles. 
Not a sportsman, indeed, but a most sangnine philosopher, 
and assuredly he had the laugh the next day. For while 
he got up early and broke a young horse, his friend was 
unable to rise out of bed “by reason of the Gout and 
Sciatick.” 

But his elaborate mathematical treatises are to-day as 
unintelligible as his famous genealogy ; nobody cares about the 
universal language; and he is remembered merely as the 
author of The Evquisite Jewel, and asthe translator of Rabelais. 
Now, in the /ewe/ Sir T. Urquhart is most clearly revealed. 
The title-page could only have been devised by him, and the 
vindication of Scotland which follows is an image (so 
to say) of his own life. For therein he sets forth 
the most renowned exploits of the travelling Scots, who 
in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries covered 
Europe. They were learned, intrepid, high-spirited rafflers, 
and excellently has Urquhart told their story. And the 
greatest of all was the Admirable Crichton, the legend of 
whom was invented by Urquhart himself. In a dozen pages 
of extravagantly coloured prose he relates the achievements of 
this “‘Admirabilis Scotus, or Wonderful Scot.” Now his 
victories are won in the courtyard of the Louvre, now he 
conquers all the doctors of the Sorbonne. But wherever he 
goes he is magnificent and irresistible. Here, for instance, 
is a picture of Crichton as he appeared after a day’s disputa- 
tion in the schools :— 

‘“ Notwithstanding this great honour thus purchased by him 
for his literary accomplishments, and that many excellent spirits 
to obtrive the like would be content to postpone all other employ- 
ments to the enjoyment of their studyes, he nevertheless the very 
next day (to refresh his braines, as he said, for the toile of the 
former day’s work) went to the Louvre in a buff suit, more like a 


favourite of Mars than one of the Muses’ minions; where in 
presence of some princes of the court, and great ladies, that came 
to behold his gallantry, he carried away the ring fifteen times on 


end, and broke as many lances on the Saracen.” 

So, too, Sir Thomas Urquhart was, like the Crichton of his 
invention, both a favourite of Mars and a minion of the 
Muses. And if his many projects have failed, he himself was 
no failure, for he gave us in his Rabelars something which is 
very much like the perfect translation. 





A LEWIS CARROLL SCRAP-BOOK.* 

THE severest criticism on this miscellaneous, ill-assorted, ill- 
named, but extremely readable, volume is to be found in Lewis 
Carroll’s own words. In the charming article on “‘ Alice’ on the 
Stage” which he wrote for the 7/eatre of April, 1887, after 
condemning work that is forced or perfunctory, he goes on to 
say :—‘‘ Alice’ and the ‘ Looking Glass’ are made up almost 
wholly of bits and scraps, single ideas which came of them- 
selves. Poor these may have been, but at least they were the 
best I had to offer, and I can desire no higher praise to be 
written of me than the words of a Poet, written of a Poet— 

‘ He gave the people of his best, 

The worst he kept, the best he gave.’ 
For the reprinting of such a poem as “She’s All My Fancy 
Painted Him” there is the excellent excuse that it contains 
something more than the germ of one of the best bits of 
mystification in Alice in Wonderland. The same remark 
applies to the “Stanza of Anglo-Saxon Poetry” on p. 37, 
which bears the date 1855, and is none other than the first 
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quatrain of “ Jabberwocky.” But no valid purpose has been 
served by the publication of most of the pieces from the 
series of MS. family magazines of which he was the editor 
and mainstay. Indeed, what Mr. Collingwood says of the 
earlier magazines which he has left untouched applies to 
most of the contributions here reproduced: they might have 
been written by any intelligent schoolboy. We may, how- 
ever, except the delightful illustrated zoological paper on 
“Fishs”—the metal toy fish “made in Germany,” and 
dirigible with a magnet—and some entirely characteristic 
“Hints for Etiquette; or, Dining out Made Easy,” from 
which we may extract the following :— 


VIII. 

“The practice of taking soup with the next gentleman but one 

is now wisely discontinued ; but the custom of asking your host 

his opinion of the weather immediately on the removal of the 
first course still prevails.” 


ix. 

“To use a fork with your soup, intimating at the same time to 
your hostess that you are reserving the spoon for the beefsteaks, 
is a practice wholly exploded.” 

XVII. 

“ We do not recommend the practice of eating cheese with a 
knife and fork in one hand, and a spoon and wineglass in the 
other; there isa kind of awkwardness in the action which no 
amount of practice can entirely dispel.” 

XXVII. 

“Proposing the health of the boy in buttons immediately on 
the removal of the cloth, is a custom springing from regard to his 
tender years, rather than from a strict adherence to the rules of 
etiquette.” 

The second chapter illustrates the misnomer involved in the 
choice of the title. A “ picture-book,” rightly or wrongly, 
is generally taken to mean a volume suitable for juvenile 
readers. But here we find nearly a third of the volume 
devoted to a reprint of those admirably witty academic 
squibs, “The New Method of the Evaluation of H,” “The 
Dynamics of a Parti-cle,” “The New Belfry,” &c., which Mr, 
Dodgson collected in 1874 under the heading “ Notes by an 
Oxford Chiel.” Mr. Collingwood has been fortunate enough 
to secure the services of Mr. Lewis Sergeant, who has 
appended a number of elucidatory comments to each of 
these papers, but even so, they presuppose a familiarity with the 
recent academic his'ory of Oxford which limits their appeal! 
to an esoteric audience. Still, even the non-University 
reader can hardly fail to be charmed by such exquisite 
fooling as the introduction to “The Dynamics of a Parti- 
cle,” or the series of definitions, postulates, and axioms 
with which it opens,—eg., “Plain superficiality is the 
character of a speech, in which any two points being taken, 
the speaker is found to lie wholly with regard to those two 
points.” The introduction which the author gave as an 
illustration of “the advantage of introducing the human 
element into the hitherto barren region of mathematics” 
runs as follows :— 

“« It was a lovely Autumn evening, and the glorious effects of 
chromatic aberration were beginning to show themselves in the 
atmosphere as the earth revolved away from the great western 
luminary, when two lines might have been observed wending their 
weary way across a plain superficies. ‘The elder of the two had 
by long practice acquired the art, so painful to young and impul- 
sive loci, of lying evenly between her extreme points; but the 
younger, in her girlish impetuosity, was ever longing to diverge 
and become an hyperbola or some such romantic and boundless 
curve. They had lived and loved: fate and the intervening 
superficies had hitherto kept them asunder, but this was no 
longer to be: a line had intersected them, making the two interior 
angles together less than two right angles. It was a moment never 
to be forgotten, and, as they journeyed on, a whisper thrilled 
along the superficies in isochronous waves of sound. “ Yes! we 
shall at length meet if continually produced!”’ (Jacobi’s Course 
of Mathematics, Chap. I.) ” 

Thanks to Thackeray’s Partazure and the above, G. P. R. 
James’s two horsemen are secure of immortality. 

From the delightful paper, ‘‘‘ Alice’ on the Stage,” we have 
already taken toll, but may add a curious extract from the 
passage on the three Queens. Speaking of the White Queen, 
Lewis Carroll observes : ‘‘ There is a character strangely like 
her in Wilkie Collins’s novel Vo Vame. by two different 
converging paths we have somehow reached the same ideal, 
and Mrs. Wragg and the White Queen might have been twin- 
sisters.” To the 7'heatre he also contributed another paper 
on “The Stage and the Spirit of Reverence,” in which the 
legitimate and illegitimate use of oaths on the boards is 
handled with delicacy as well as common-sense. Facing one 








areata, 

of the pages of this essay is a portrait 
brugh in her childhood from the i of Fohestter ~ , 
One would have liked to hear his views on the subject of 7 ’ 
Gay Lord Quex. he 

the chapter headed An Irresponsible Correspondent” 
contains a number of delightful letters from Lewis Carroll to 
his child friends, sometimes a tissue of whimsical absurditi 
—as in the case of the letter which suggests a list of sinale 
which might be given him on his birthday, “ which ori 
once every seven years on the fifth Tuesday in April” 
occasionally striking a serious note, but always indicatin 
complete appreciation of the child’s standpoint. One of thean 
friends, now a married lady with six sons, says :—“ Ag a child 
he gave one the sense of such perfect understanding, and thig 
knowledge of child nature was the same whether the child 
was only seven years of age, or in her teens, A‘ grown-up” 
child was his horror. He called one day just after I had “put 
my hair up,’ and I, with girlish pride, was pleased he should 
be there to see. My satisfaction received a blow when he said 
‘I will take you for a walk if you let your hair down your 
back, but not unless.’ What girl could refuse the attraction 
of a walk with him?” The volume is completed with unpub. 
lished fragments of his “‘Curiosa Mathematica, Part Il,” 
accounts of his games and puzzles—doublets, syzygies, castle 
croquet, &c.— and a chapter headed “ Miscellanea Carrolliana,” 
in which we may specially notice the entertaining narrative, 
“Tsa’s Visit to Oxford”; the beautiful sermon to children 
preached at Eastbourne; and the reminiscences contributed 
by Professor York Powell and Canon Duckworth. In ap 
appendix Mr. Collingwood gives the famous Light-Green per. 
version of “The Walrus and the Carpenter” (written, we 
believe, by the late Mr. Hilton), and a most amusing version 
of “Jabberwocky” in doggerel elegiacs, by the late Mr. 
Hassard Dodgson. 

We could wish, in conclusion, that Mr. Collingwood’s 
manifest devotion to his uncle’s memory and the general good 
taste he has shown in his commentary, had been eqnalled by 
his literary discrimination and sense of proportion. His 
book, as the foregoing sketch of its contents will sufficiently 
indicate, is partly a collection of supplementary undigested 
hineraphical material—excellent in its way—partly “remains,” 
p bl shed and unpublished, of all degrees of excellence. 
Working on the basis furnished by this and Mr. Colling- 
wood’s previous volume, it is to be hoped that some experi- 
enced literary craftsman will some day give us an artistic 
memoir of a fascinating personality and a great, though 
uneqval, humourist. 





NOVELS OF THE WEEK.* 


Tue literary alliance between Miss Somerville and Miss. 
Martin (“ Martin Ross ”) has already borne many admirable 
results, but in the quality and quantity of diversion provided 
none of their previous ventures has equalled Some Euxpevi- 
ences of an Irish RM, a series of episodes which, after 
delighting the readers of the Badminton for the past year, 
have now been collected in volume form for the permanent 
entertainment of all Hibernophil readers. One needs to 
have lived in, or at least to have visited, Ireland to appreciate 
at its true worth the remarkable fidelity of the portraiture 
and the landscape painting, but only an uncompromising 
hater of all dialect could fail to be exbilarated by such 
irresistible fun as that which pervades the story of Bocock’s 
Mare. ‘The “R.M.” and his pragmatic English visitor have, 
owing toa succession of disasters, failed to get more than 
half-way to a local race-meeting. Taking shelter from the 
rain at a publichouse, they hear an account of the races at 
second hand, and in particular of a steeplechase in which 
“ Bocock’s owld mare,” ridden by one Driscoll, was matched 
against a horse ridden by another local worthy named Clancy. 
The narrator, after describing how he had planted himeelf 


* (1.) Some Experiences of an Irish R.M. By E. GE. Somerville and Martin 


Ross. With Illustrations by E. G2. Somerville. London: Longmans = 
(ts.J—(2.) The Valley of Sapphires. By Mayne Lindsay. London : — 
Lock, and Co. [6s.]——(3.) A Daughter of the Transvaal. By Alys Lowi. 
With 4 Illustrations by Florence Holms. London: Hutchinson and Co. “i 
—(4.) Little Novels of Italy. By Maurice Hewlett. London: aS: 


(5.) Ford's Folly, Limited. By Major Arthur Griffiths. 
By Theo Douglas. ; 
By Colonel A. F. P. Harcourt. 


Hall. [6s.} 
John MacQueen. [6s.] 





London: 


(6.) A Legacy of Hate. 








Cc. A. Pearson. [6s.] (7.) Jenctiu’s Venture. : ae 
London: Cassell and Co, [6s.]——(8.) Mrs. Dunbar's Secret. By Alan St — 
London : Chatto and Windus. [6s.]——(9.) Princess Feather. By A. ( Fe ee 
London : Hutchinson and Co. [6s.]——(10.) Vroni: The Weaver's Heart's Deares 


London : Frederick Warne and Co. [68.} 
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-sccepseneinenee 
at a convenient spot on the course to encourage the mare, 
proceeds to narrate bis modus operandi when he saw Driscoll, 
her jockey, was riding a losing race :— 

«6 kelp her, ye big brute!” says I. “ What good’s in ye that 

aren't able to skelp her?” ...... Well, Mr. Flurry, and 
” tlemen.....-. I declare to ye when owld Bocock’s mare 
gin De : 
heard thim roars she sthretched out her neck like a gandher, and 
when she passed me out she give a couple of grunts, and looked 
at meas ugly asa Christian. “ Hah!” says I, givin’ her a couple 
o’ dbraws o’ th’ ash plant across the butt o’ the tail, the way I 
wouldn’t blind her, “ I’ll make ye grunt!” says I, “ I'll nourish 
e!” I knew well she was very frightful of th’ ash plant since 
the winter Tommeen Sul’ivan had her undera sidecar. But now, 

in place of havin’ any obligations to me, ye’d be surprised if ye 
heard the blaspheemious expressions of that young boy that was 
ridin’ her; and whether it was over-anxious he was, turnin’ 
around the way I’d hear him cursin’, or whether it was some 
slither or slide came to owld Bocock’s mare, I dunno, but 
she was bet up against the last obstackle but two, and before ye 
could say “ Shnipes,” she was standin’ on her two ears beyant in 
th’ other field! I declare to ye, on the vartue of me oath, she 
stood that way till she reconnoithered what side Driscoll would 
fall, an’ she turned about then and rolled on him as cosy as if he 
was meadow grass!’ Slipper stopped short; the people in the 
doorway groaned appreciatively; Mary Kate murmured ‘The 

Lord save us! ’-—‘ The blood was dhruv out through his nose and 

ears,’ continued Slipper, with a voice that indicated the cream of 

the narration, ‘and you’d hear his bones crackin’ on the ground! 

You’d have pitied the poor boy.’ ‘Good heavens!’ said Leigh 

Kelway [the English hie ps up very straight in his chair. 

“Was he hurt, Slipper?’ asked Flurry casually. ‘Hurt is it?’ 

echoed Slipper in high scorn ‘killed on the spot!’ He paused 

to relish the effect of the dénofement on Leigh Kelway. ‘Oh, 

divil so pleasant an afthernoon ever you seen; and indeed, Mr. 

Flurry, it’s what we were all sayin’, it was a great pity your 

honour was not there for the likin’ you had for Driscoll.’ ” 

Of course the “ kilt ” man turns up to confound the narrator 
and mystify the Englishman still further. But it must not 
be thought that these stories are mere pieces of caricature. 
The various typical personages introduced—Mr. Flarry Knox, 
the squireen “ M.F.H.”; old Mrs. Knox, his relative who goes 
cub-hunting in a bath-chair; that accomplished horse-coper; 
Miss Bobbie Bennett; and Mrs. Cadogan, the “ R.M.’s” house- 
keeper—are all drawn from the life of modern Galway and 
Cork. The dialogue is throughout rich in delicious Hiberni- 
cisms—e.g., we read of whisky as “ pliable as new milk,” of a 
bandmaster who was “‘a thrifle fulsome after his luncheon,” 
and of a horse who was a “nice flippant jumper.” Indeed, if 
there were many women writers like Miss Martin and Miss 
Somerville, the discussion whether their sex is deficient in the 
sense of humour would be not merely otiose but impertinent. 

There is no class of short story which is tested by a more 
exacting standard of comparison than the Anglo-Indian. 
Therefore when we say that Mr. Mayne Lindsay’s volume, 
The Valley of Sapphires, is excellent reading, we apply the 
epithet in no perfunctory sense. All the stories which it 
contains are well written, most are interesting, and one, 
“The Masters of the Art,” is a finely imagined and deeply 
impressive narrative. It tells how an English police officer, 
suffering from insomnia, roamed out at dead of night into 
the jungle and came across a party of Mussulman conspira- 
tors, who claimed to have access to untold wealth, as well 
as the secret of practical immortality; how they offered to 
him a plaee in their counsels, how he rejected it, but taking 
a puff at the chief conspirator’s hookah, lost consciousness 
till he awoke in his own bed next morning, and was never 
able to trace the whereabouts of his midnight hosts. This is 
merely the bare skeleton of an episode which Mr. Lindsay has 
invested with the charm and magic of night and of the East, 
while he employs a romantic situation to illustrate with 
singular picturesqueness the divergent ideals of the Oriental 
andthe Englishman. If this is Mr. Mayne Lindsay’s first 
work, he certainly deserves to be heard of again. 

A Daughter of the Transvaal is an extremely interesting 
rather than edifying study in race hatred as illustrated 
by the daily life of a girls’ school in Cape Colony. The 
pupils include girls from all parts of the Colony, from 
the Free State and the Transvaal— daughters of Dopper 
farmers, of Johannesburg German-Jews, of a French 
missionary, of an English officer—and there are a number 
of minute and realistic touches which point to the employ- 
ment of the directly photographic process as opposed to the 
transmuting method of the really creative writer. The time 
chosen being that between the Raid and the trial of the 
Reform Committee prisoners, the book resolves itself into a 
succession of encounters—of force as well as wits—between 





the English and Dutch girls. Eloquent debates degenerate 
into battles royal, contested literally with tooth and nail; 
culture goes hand in hand with anarchy ; and the conversation 
of the girls approaches in its freedom to within a measurable 
distance of the diction of Stalky and Co. The writer’s im- 
partiality may be gauged by her reference to “a staunch 
supporter of Mr. Rhodes,—in other words, an enlightened and 
progressive colonist”; by her uniformly rose-coloured view 
of Dr. Jameson and the Raiders—a view shared by no British 
soldier or sailor of any standing whatever—and her consistent 
efforts to represent the Transvaal girls of Boer descent as 
greedy, sneaking, thievish, canting hypocrites. The tone of 
the book in this respect is as deplorable as its ability is un- 
deniable. 

Mr. Maurice Hewlett’s Little Novels of Italy are not con- 
cerned with the side of life which is depicted in the collection 
of tales given by Mr. Symonds at the close of the sixth volume 
of his Renaissance in Italy. The assassins and bandits, mer- 
cenaries and outlaws, are kept for the most part in the back- 
ground; we see even the associates of Can Grande of Verona 
in a mood of unfamiliar penitence, and encounter a Duke of 
Ferrara who tempers justice with mercy; while the leading 
roles are assigned to nymphs and shepherds, gallants and 
fair ladies. Exception must be made in the case of the lurid 
tale of love and crime entitled “The Duchess of Nona,” but in 
the main the roses and raptures prevail. Mr. Hewlett’s style 
is admirably and artistically attuned to his luscious themes, 
and his stories may be compared to a set of musical pieces in 
which the only marks of expression are amoroso and con 
dolcezza. The palate cloys of these prolonged draughts from 
the “mid spring of sweetness” unmitigated by any amort 
aliquid. 


Major Arthur Griffiths has carried his conscientious atten- 
tion to detail so far in his new book, Yord’s Folly, Ltd., as to 
provide an elaborate plan to scale of the scene of bis story. 
Although the career of the hero, Julian Ford, alias Frank 
Hay, alias “his Excellency” of the great Spanish house of 
Quifones Brothers, is too fantastically romantic to be 
altogether convincing, Major Griffiths has contrived to 
lend a fair measure of plausibility to his melodrama of 
financial adventure. What is more, he even manages to steer 
his way amid the quicksands of courtesy titles with only one 
mistake,—the statement by the hero that he could not bestow 
a title on his fiancée, Lady Susan Mellish, and could only 
make her “Mrs. Ford of Ford’s Folly.” The villain of the 
piece, Captain Kidd, alias Sutton Mandeville, is limned in 
such lurid hues that he would earn a hearty hiss were he to 
appear on the boards of Drury Lane. 

The author of that grim little story, A Bride Elect, has 
given us a new semi-psychological romance in A Legacy of 
Hate. Perhaps rather too exacting a demand is made on the 
reader’s powers of belief, but once you wander into the realms 
of hypnotism and possession it is difficult to draw the line at 
anything. To reveal the clue to the mystery would be unfair ; 
it may be enough to say that the desire to follow it up kept 
the present writer up to an unseasonable hour a few nights ago. 

Jenetha’s Venture, Colonel Harcourt’s new tale of the 
Mutiny, is good reading, spite of a certain prolixity 
apparently inseparable from stories of the siege of Delhi. 
The book, however, is instructive and interesting of its kind, 
though we could wish that the footnotes—another familiar 
fault in works dealing with Delhi—had been less irritatingly 
controversial. 

It is very difficult for a reader with a tincture of legal 
training to render justice to Mrs. Dunbar’s Secret when he 
has discovered the strange views of the author on the law of 
bigamy. If two persons, legally man and wife, both subse- 
quently contract bigamous marriages, it is astonishing that 
“ Alan St. Aubyn” should think that the offspring of the 
woman would be the only children bastardised. It is, of 
course, true that although the woman, Mrs. Dunbar, is found 
out, the man, Sir Gilbert Featherstone, escapes detection, but 
it is at least surprising that on Sir Gilbert's death the author 
should accept the accession of his son to the baronetage with- 
out a word of comment. We cannot help thinking that this 
fact never occurred to the ingenious author. For the rest, the 
book is readable, though rather commonplace. 

The heroine of Princess Feather is a smart London lady’s- 
maid who, momentarily enamoured of the “captain” of a 
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“shearing company” at a large farm, discovers him after 
marriage to be nothing more than a very rough country 
labourer. The date of the story is in the early decades of the 
century; the manners, customs, and decorative aspect of the 
time are picturesquely handled ; and the heroine, who is more 
lifelike than most of her tribe, enlists the sympathies of the 
reader in the many trials that grow out of her rash marriage. 
Vront is an amiable but somewhat unimpressive story of 
a weaver’s daughter in the Swabian Highlands, who entered 
the service of a Countess, proved an apt disciple of a French 
chef, was betrayed by a smooth-tongued valet, and ultimately 
married an honest postman. The story is pleasantly told, 
though the heroine’s lapse is unexpected—we had almost said 
gratuitous—and we greatly object to the device of trying to 
represent a foreign patois by such dialogue as this: ‘“‘ Willst 
s/c] not vex thy dear heart overmuch, be I so bold as to hold 
in umbrella over thee ’gainst stormy weather.” 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 
pee ate 
LEGISLATION AND INDIVIDUALISM. 

The Conscience of the King. By James Carmichael Spence. 
{Swan SonnenscheinandCo. 6s.)—The gist of Mr. Spence’s book 
may be gathered from these sentences :—*‘ More genuine crime and 
more barbarous cruelty have probably been committed by the 
law than by all other criminals put together. But, with rare 
exceptions, these ‘barbarities ’ are clearly and distinctly traceable 
to statute law,—the law made by legislators. That part of the 
law which has been evolved by lawyers in the practical adminis. 
tration of justice—the common law—is rational, equitable, and 
ilmost invariably favourable to individual liberty. Statute law, 
ou the other hand, is too often arbitrary, unjust, and tyrannical.” 
In short, Mr. Spence is pleading the case of individualism on 
much the same lines as it was pleaded—with considerably more 
ability—in Mr. Herbert Spencer’s work, “The Man versus The 
For many reasons, any argument of this kind is welcome 
us. What Protection is in the economic world, arbitrary legis- 
lation is in the political, or social; and just as you cannot make 
a community prosperous by Act of Parliament, so also you can- 
not make them virtuous. The less interference there is, the 
better; the less taxation and the less law. Buta good case can 
always be spoilt by exaggeration, and Mr. Spence falls into that 
r. It is absurd to fulminate about the cruelty of arbitrary 
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err 
iws when the worst instances that you can produce are afforded 
y the legislation against betting and Sunday trade. And it is 
a pity that Mr. Spence should by his unnecessary vehemence 
induce readers to doubt the reality of the worst evil he 
attacks,—namely, the rashness of legislators. “Good intentions 
are the main source of bad laws,” he says, and the epigram 

worth remembering. A vast deal of meddlesome legislation is 
recorded on the statute-books and adds to the lumber of English 
law which, as Mr. Spence justly observes, is “unknown and un- 
knowable.” Under this head come nearly all the measures which 
tinker half-heartedly at a social flaw ; for instance, the laws which 
regulate the licensing of theatres, or the enactments to restrain 
betting. They represent a compromise due to the fact that they 
are produced by the action of a small minority with passionate 
‘onvictions struggling against a majority which in block is not 
hostile, but indifferent or dubious: and it is laws like these that 
fead to the inconsistencies of our legal system. If the public 
uind were clear on the ethical question involved, we should not 
1ave such a series of conflicting decisions as were given in the 
“Hawke v. Dunn” case, when the word “ place” came to beinter- 
preted in all the different stages of legaldebate. Legislators are 
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too apt to lay down principles in the abstract without realising 
the conflicting principles which in the concrete may alter their 
vction: and, unfortunately, it is the practice in this country to 






laws fall into desuetude rather than torepealthem. As tothe 
further part of Mr. Spence’s contention that it is robbery to take 
from our fellow-citizens their money, and apply it to a charity of 
which we happen to approve—i.e., to tax them for free educa- 
tion, public libraries, and so forth—there is no use in arguing 
avout a matter that has been decided finally. Mr. Spence traces 
justice to the conscience of the individual, and the conscience 
of at least nine individuals out of every ten is in favour of these 
measures. It may seem to him that the tendency of modern 
fegislation bears hard upon property and individual rights; but 
the plain fact is that the class which makes the laws will always 
make them to protect its own interest. In old days the rich made 
taws to protect themselves against the poor, enacting desperate 
penalties against theft in all its forms: now the poor make laws 
—or cause laws to be made—and protect themselves against the 











rich by Employer’s Liability Acts and the like. A temperate 
book indicating the reasonable limits of arbitrary legislation— 
that is, of legislation designed to check or alter the action of 
natural tendencies—would be of value: a book like this which 
denounces the whole social system under which we live can onl 
have a literary or speculative interest. Froma literary point of 
view the work is marred by innumerable repetitions and by con- 
tinual over-emphasis; from a speculative standpoint there is 
nothing novel in the theories advanced. 
JOIN OLIVER HOBBES'S PLAY, 

Osbern and Ursyne: a@ Drama in Three Acts. By John Oliver 
Hobbes. (J. Lane. 3s. 6d.)—The heroine of this play is described 
as “a girl of twenty, very delicate in expression and countenance, 
but with no suggestion of morbidity.” Morbid or not, she 
lives and she dies in a most unaccountable manner. The 
death may be due to poison; that is perhaps a fair inference 
from the facts stated and speeches recorded, though only an 
inference; her behaviour cannot be so accounted for. The truth 
is that John Oliver Hobbes, having accustomed herself to the 
methods of her novel, does not readily adapt her hand to the 
broad and simple psychology of the stage. We know that Hamlet 
behaves in a manner that leaves doubt as to his motives, and yet 
Hamlet is a good acting play; but Hamlet is unique in Shake- 
speare. Presumably actors have been of this opinion, since the 
play is published, and not acted, in spite of The Ambassador's 
success on the boards. We cannot honestly commend it to the 
reading public. The story, as we have said, is unintelligible, 
owing to the ambiguity of Ursyne’s action in the last three or 
four scenes ; and the poetry—for the play is in verse—is of little 
account. It is chiefly interesting as showing the influence ofa 
new model. In lines like these :— 

“O, my sole joy on earth, 


Flower too silken, delicate, and white 
Vor my rough hold.” 


“60 more myst erious than an autumn night, 

Grave as a wintry sea with all its storms, 

Wnchanted and entranced” 
one easily detects a reflection of Mr. Stephen Phillips. Of course 
there are constant passages of Shakesperian echoes; but Mr. 

*hillips is the prevailing influence, and one sees him as ifina 

distorting mirror. John Oliver Hobbes is a writer of exceptional] 
talent, and whatever she writes must have a kind of merit; but 
it is at its lowest in poetry. 


Conversational Openings. By Mrs. Hugh Bell. (E. Arnold. 2s. 6d.) 
—Mrs. Hugh Bell has embarked upon a mission to the Stupid. 
She has come to the conversational rescue of Goodman Dull and 
his wife, and has provided that worthy couple with formule to 
be committed to memory, and which she suggests may be used in 
the game of talk as “ openings” are used in chess. Not content 
with this, Mrs. Bell has given us appropriate ways of tying up 
neatly the tangled threads of conversations. May the present 
writer be there to hear the first time use is made of the follow- 
ing suggested “simple and beautiful ” end to a conversation ata 
“ Court-train ” tea:—“ Feathers be on your head.” “ And hats 
on yours.” What will happen, however, when the guest says 
“Feathers be on your head” if her hostess has never read Mrs. 
Bell’s admirable phrase-book ? In addition to providing society 
with the useful clichés alluded to above, one chapter in the little 
book is called “ Drawing-Room Games,” and describes the ordinary 
pastimes of society as though they were games arranged for two 
parties,—the hostess generally being what children call “It” or 
“He,” and the guests the players. This section will give a severe 
attack of social despondency to the thoughtful reader, and 
make him wonder with Thackeray whether “his own fireside, 
and the dullest of all dull books, were not better than that dull 
game.” We wonder whether Mrs. Bell is prepared for the 
Oriental cast which the adoption of her suggestions would give 
to society. What is the term of endearment with which we all 
preface our letters but a paraphrase of the Eastern beginning 
“after compliments”? And will not the increase of formule 
give to all our conversations the turn of the immortal duet 
between the traveller and the Pacha in “Eothen?” “ This possible 
policeman of Bedfordshire,” translates the Dragoman on behalf 
of his master, “is recounting his achievements and the number 
of his titles.” Pacha, “The end of his honours is more distant 
than the ends of the Earth, and the catalogue of his glorious 
deeds is brighter than the firmament of Heaven.” We commend 
the Pacha as a great model to Mrs. Bell when she adds once 
more to the gaiety of nations by bringing out an enlarged edition 
of her book. 


A History of the Pianoforte and Pianoforte-Players. Translated 
and revised from the German of Oscar Bie by E. E. Kellett and 
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aerate 
g, W. Naylor, Mus.D. (J. M. Dent and Co. 2s.)—The Fianoforte 
secupies such & prominent place in modern social life, owing to 
tg unique capability for bringing every kind of music within the 
reach of the amateur in the seclusion of his own drawing-room, 
that any account of its rise and development and peculiar 
characteristics is sure to meet with a ready welcome among a 
wide circle of readers. Our thanks are therefore due to Mr. 
Kellett and Dr. Naylor for presenting Herr Oscar Bie’s important 
work, “ Das Clavier,” in an English dress. The authors are 
careful to state in the preface that their work is not so 
much a literal translation as a free version with considerable 
omissions and additions ; but in spite of this, the book is not free 
from the inseparable disadvantages connected with translations 
from German works on artistic subjects,—a somewhat diffuse 
and over-rhetorical style, and the retention in the text of several 
untranslateable Teutonic compounds. Still, the careful complete- 
ness and elaboration of the work, and the author's evident 
enthusiasm for his subject, combine to make it a valuable addi- 
tion to the literature of the pianoforte. The technical history of 
the instrument, the story of its wonderful development from the 
old monochord to the Steinway “Grand,” combines clearness and 
brevity with scientific accuracy of language, and it is interest- 
ing to note how the peculiarities of the old clavichords (e.g., their 
inability to sound certain notes, as C and E, together) affected the 
character of contemporary music. In reading the early chapters of 
the work one cannot help being struck with the notable predomi- 
nance of English music over that of other nations in the days when 
William Bird and Dr. John Bull were the earliest representative 
types of pianoforte-players,—a predominance which was very soon 
to pass away, and which is only now in our own day beginning to 
assert itself again. Herr Bie has obviously an exuberant 
imagination, and the wealth of meaning he is able to read into 
the “Ordres” of Couperin is truly wonderful. Listen to this :— 
“Blooming lilies rise before us in delicate self-enfolding figures 
with petal-like ornamentations; the sedge rustles eternally to 
its melody; the poppy spreads abroad a wonderful secret 
mysterious tune, with many slow arpeggio thirds; and garlands 
twine themselves in festal guise on a canonic trelliswork.”’ Such 
writing almost reminds us of Wagner’s elucidations of his own 
works, Similar flowers of rhetoric disfigure the elaborate account 
of Beethoven’s sonatas, but that the author can rise above such 
meaningless bombast is shown by his extremely felicitous analysis 
of the secret of Schubert’s charm and by his clever, though 
perhaps unduly harsh, criticism of Mendelssohn. Agreement in 
matters of musical judgment is, of course, unattainable, but we 
think few musicians will be found to assent to Herr Bie’s con- 
temptuous depreciation of Handel, a depreciation only too com- 
monly found in German critics, or in his fulsome eulogy of 
Mozart’s pianoforte sonatas, which are surely of very minor im- 
portance in comparison with the rest of that master’s work. We 
could have wished, too, that such an illustrious name as Brahms, 
with his very important and peculiar technical characteristics, 
had received more than a passing and hurried reference. 
The book is nevertheless, in spite of some defects, to be warmly 
recommended to all who are interested in the pianoforte and in 
pianoforte music ; it is attractively got up, and the illustrations 
are both numerous and entertaining. 








SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 





[Under this heading we notice such Books of the week as have not been 
reserved for review in other forms.]} 





THEoLocy.—These Holy Mysteries. By the Rev. C. Clementson. 
(Rivingtons. 3s. 6d.)—These “ Addresses on the History and 
Meaning of the Christian Liturgy ” are moderate in expression, 
The writer occupies the standpoint of an advanced High Church- 
man. Naturally, he does not seem to take account of what has 
tobe said on the other side; probably he considered it before 
coming to his conclusions. Sometimes we think he uses terms a 
little loosely. To say, for instance, that the practice of regerva- 
tion was “ restored by the Latin Prayer-book of Queen Elizabeth” 
might be misleading. And there is more than a tinge of sophistry 
in the argument that the attendance of children at the Eucharist 
is specially provided for because they are to “ be called upon to 
hear sermons,” “The only place in which the Prayer-book pro- 
vides asermon ...... is in the service of Holy Communion.” 
——With this may be mentioned a collection of essays, Some 
Principles and Services of the Prayer-book Historically Con- 
sidered, edited by J. Wickham Legg (same publishers, és.) —— 
In the series of the “Cambridge Greek Testament for Schools 
and Colleges,” general editor, J. Armitage Robinson, D.D. (Cam- 
bridge University Press), we have The Pastoral Epistles, by J. H. 
Bernard D.D. (3s. 6d.) Dr. Bernard states the problem of 





authorship very fairly, while holding the belicf that attributes 
the three to St. Paul. The argument from the érat Acyéueva 
argument is of very little force on the adverse side. A priort 
we may expect a writer to use a larger vocabulary in his later 
books, and these three must be very late. The average of 
these expressions are 12 per page, as opposed to 3:9 in 1 and 2 
Thessalonians, the earliest. Turning to Shakespeare, we find 
34 in The Two Gentlemen of Verona and 10°4 in Hamlet. The 
case founded on differences of syntax is stronger, and the 
editor states it with candour. The edition generally is well 
worthy of its place in the series, In the “ Cambridge 
Bible for Schools and Colleges,” general editor for Old 
Testament A. F, Kirkpatrick, D.D. (same publishers), we 
have The Books of Chronicles, edited by William Emery 
Barnes, D.D. (4s.) Here the questions of date, authorship, 
purpose, and general value are of especial importance. Dr. 
Barnes accepts a post-exilic authorship, and detects a purpose to 
insist on the theocratic government of Israel and the importance 
of Mosaic ritual. The historical value he would rank below that of 
Kings. Where the two differ, as in the matter of the death of 
Ahaziah, he would give the preference to Kings. The Proverbs. 
3y the Ven. T. T. Perowne. (Same publishers and series. 4s.)— 
This is a careful summary and statement of the contents of the 
book, with an illustrative commentary. Ecclesiastes ; or, The 
Preacher, explained by Annesley W. Streane, D.D. (Methuen and 
Co., 1s. 6d.), isa volume of the series entitled ‘The Churchman’s 
Bible,” appearing under the general editorship of J. H. Burn, B.D, 
The editor has some just observations on the assumption of 
Solomonic authorship. It is a great mistake in conservative 
critics to put the supposed dilemma: “This is either really 
Solomon’s work or a fraud.” His “ exposition” of this somewhat 
perplexing book will, we venture to say, be found practically useful. 
-A Metrical Version of the Psalms. By John Albert Robertson. 
(Elliot Stock. 5s.)—Mr. Robertson renews an attempt, which 
writers without number have made before him, to put the Psalms 
into English verse. Here is a sample of his work, which we 
choose from a Psalm that will be well known to every one :— 


“ The heav’n doth show God’s mighty fame, 
The firmament His work proclaim : 
Day speech doth utter unte day, 
And knowledge night to night convey. 
There is no tongue, there is no speech, 
In which their voices do not reach ; 
To earth’s far end hath gone their sound, 
Their words through all the world around.” 


It is not easy to imagine how any one knowing the music of “ The 
Heavens declare the Glory of God,” should put forth these very 
poor, unmelodious rhymes as even a tolerable substitute. 
The Mystery of the Ages, by B. N. Switzer, B.A. (Elliot 
Stock), is a contribution to the study of prophecy, which we 
must be content to pass over with an acknowledgment. 
In the series of “Oxford Church Text-Books” we have The 
Thirty-nine Articles, by the Rev. B. J. Kidd, Vol. II., Articles 
IX.-XXXIX. (Rivingtons, ls.) This is a useful little volume, 
moderate and sensible, though with a certain tendency now and 
then to “gloze.” But, then, how is it possible to be perfectly 
frank in dealing with the Articles? Take, for instance, XIX., 
with its definition of the Church. ‘‘ Where the pure word of God 
is preached.” What does this mean? “Where the Church 
delivers the Creed,” says Mr. Kidd. If he means the formula 
known as the Creed he includes the most corrupt societies and 
unchurches some of the most pure. Who can doubt that the 
words were levelled against Rome, as probably were those 
that follow, “‘ the Sacraments duly administered”? Is the condi. 
tion satisfied when one kind only is administered in the 
Eucharist 2——Another volume in the same series is Outlines of 
Old Testament History, by the Rev. C. F. Burney. (1s.) The 
Gospel of Certainty. By D. J. Burrell, D.D. (Hodder and 
Stoughton. 3s. 6d.) In Father Reece, the Old Methodist 
Minister, by R. Denny Urlin (Elliot Stock, 3s. 6d.), we have a 
picture of Methodism as it was a couple of generations ago. 
Dr. Reece was President of Conference in 1816, and again in 
1835, dying in 1850 at the age of eighty-five. 























Girt-Booxs.—The Four Miss Whitltingtons. By Geraldine 
Mockler. (Blackie and Son. 5s.)—Four young ladies, left 
with a very slender provision for their support, resolve to spend 
their capital in the effort to fit themselves for earning their 
livelihood. One draws, a second sings, a third is bent on climbing 
the educational ladder, and the fourth has no special endowment 
but good sense. Their hopes and fears, successes and failures, 
are well told, everything being kept strietly within limits of 
moderation. The promise of the voice is the one most falsified, 
and this is eminently true to fact. There area hundred successes 
of the drawing-room for one of the concert.——An Incorrigible 





Girl, by M. H, Cornwall Legh (R.T.S., 2s. 6d.), is another story of 
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efort, though of a different kind and in another direction. The 
“incorrigible” is Lydia Barton, half a gipsy by birth, who is 
the despair of all who would try to help her, but has, notwith- 
standing, good qualities which the right touch brings out.—— 
Remember the ‘Maine.’ By Gordon Stables, M.D. (Nisbet and 
Co. 58.)—This “Story of the Spanish-American War” is con- 
structed on the familiar lines which the author has used so often 
and so well. The subject is full of interest, though just now 
somewhat eclipsed by the struggle in South Africa. But Dr. 
Stables’s cheery manner, his capacity for making a stirring story, 
and, not least, his hearty acceptance of the Anglo-American 
entente cordiale, make for success.——Ned Leger, by G. Manville 
Fenn (S.P.C.K., 5s.), takes us back from the time of Spanish 
decadence to days when the “Spanish Main” was still a name 
that meant something. Mr. Fenn is always readable, and, 
indeed, something more.——Phil and I, by Paul Blake (Nelson 
and Sons, 2s. 6d.), is a tale of war times (the war that was ended 
by Waterloo), though the scene is laid in England during a great 
part of the story. “ Phil” is theson of a French émigré, the teller 
of the story an English lad. They make an interesting contrast, 
and the tale of their adventures may be followed with pleasure. 

The Girl Captives. By Bessie Marchant. (Blackie and Son. 
1s. 6d.)—This “Story of the Indian Frontier” has the look of 
being drawn from reality. The “girls” who play the part of 
heroines, with varying success, are Chrissie, the daughter of 
Captain Felton, who has risen from the ranks, and the niece and 
two daughters of Major Boyd, who is the nephew of a Baronet. 
This is the cause of various social complications which are worked 
with considerable spirit and skill into a story of peril and suffer- 
ing. Chrissie befriends some strangers from the hills, and her 
kindness turns out largely to her benefit. More we need not say ; 
but the story may be heartily commended. It is well constructed 
and never fails in interest. ——Another story of Indian warfare 
is Tom Graham, V.C., by William Johnston (Nelson and Sons, 
3s. 6d.) Tom is a schoolboy who gets into a scrape, lays the 
blame of his discovery on a schoolfellow (who does not deserve 
it), knocks him down, and flies in the belief that he has killed him, 
a conclusion at which he arrives somewhat hastily. That must be 
excused ; Tom had to be started on his career. But he is not off yet. 
Various adventures have to be gone through, and at p. 187, though 
our hero has taken the fateful shilling, he is still in England. 
In fact he does not reach Umballa, where the real action is to 
start, till the tale is more than half told. But when the real 
thing does come it is good enough. The story, among other 
things, takes us to the disastrous field of Maiwand, where we 
lost nearly one thousand killed: Europeans, three hundred and 
ten; natives, six hundred and fifty-four. It is true that the 
killed wereabout five times as numerous as the wounded.—Three 
Indian tales may be mentioned together. These are Uncrowning a 
King, by E. S. Ellis (Cassell and Co., 2s. 6d.); In Red Indian 
Trails, same author and publishers (2s. 6d.) ; and The Master of the 
Strong Hearts, same author and publishers (2s. 6d.) The first 
takes us back to the early days of New England, when the white 
man had to do his best to keep a place for himself on the 
American soil. The story conducts us through many changes of 
fortune, for King Philip, otherwise known by his Indian name 
of Pometacom, was one of the most formidable enemies that 
the colonists ever encountered. Philip was badly treated—Mr. 
Ellis holds the scales of justice fairly—and did not rise against 
the white man till after much provocation. When he did it was 
no trifling danger that had to be encountered. This is the 
foundation of the story told in Uncrowning a King. In the 
second story the scene is changed and the time. We are taken 
back about sixty years ; the place is Florida; the adversary is the 
tribe of the Seminoles. Another generation has passed when we 
reach the action of the third. This is otherwise called 
“‘Custer’s Last Rally,’’ and describes one of the most thrilling 
combats of Indian warfare. The death of General Custer 
and his troopers was all the more tragic because he had the 
reputation of being invincible. All the story, however, is not 
occupied with fighting. It is relieved by the glimpse of a brighter 
future which we get in the civilised Indian, Dr. John Young Wolf, 
who is reconciled to being one of the “vanishing race,” by the 
thought that he becomes a part of the great coming people.—— 
The Fellow who Won, by Andrew Home (Nelson and Sons, 3s. 6d.), 
is a story of school life by a writer who has made no inconsider- 
able reputation in that line. Is not the last scene a little melo- 
dramatic? Such a change as was wrought in Field is not impos- 
sible, but to put it into a story is scarcely art.——Terry’s Trials 
and Triumphs, by J. Macdonald Oxley (same publishers, 1s. 6d.), 
is a cheery and amusing story of a young Halifax (N.S.) lad, 
who has his chance, uses it well, and rises not too rapidly or 
easily to fortune. The story takes us to Hampton Roads 
and we have a graphic description of the great battle in which 





the ‘Merrimac’ worked such destruction. Ry; 

by E. L. Haverfield (same publishers, 2s, Henig Peri 
of life at a girls’ school. The relations between th ar 
fellows seem not a little complicated and artificia] but ip 
is not without interest, and the characters dowwe with ya, 
skill.—— Driftwood, by Mary E. Palgrave (R.T.S bs, oe 
sad story, too sad, we venture to think, for the rt 
whom it is presumablyjintended. Maidie’is a fine, spirited ti 
and we cannot help thinking that some happier fate mi ry : 
reserved for her.—lIn a more familiar manner we “Beem G = 
Heritage, by R. M. Eady (Nelson and Sons, 2s, 6d.) A pl —_ 
story, where the right things happens to the right aan “i 
The Hoard of the Sea Wasps, by F. Scarlett Potter (Wells ae 
Darton, and Co., 1s. 6d.), is a particularly well-told story of Pi 
sea. ; 


MisceLLanrous.—Two English dictionaries m i 
together, both founded on “ Funk and Wagnall’s pond 
ary of the English Language.” These are the “ Student’s Edition” 
abridged by James C. Fernald and Francis A, Marsh with 
other assistance (Funk and Wagnall, 10s. 6d.); and the Int 
mediate School Dictionary, abridged by James C. Fernald ea, 
publishers, 4s.,\——With these we may mention Selections po 
Tennyson’s Poems, with Introduction and Notes by the Rey 7 
C. Everhard Owen (E. Arnold, 1s. 6d.) We may venture to 
question the statement that the poet’s father was “ disinherited 
by caprice.” The motive was anything but capricious. It wag a 
settled design to secure a peerage for the family. The elder son 
being in orders, could not hope to obtain it; but the younger . 
prominent politician on the side of Reform, might well ‘Mien 
The irony of the situation was that the peerage came, after all, 
to the disinherited branch.—Le Tour du Monde. Par Jules 
Verne. Adapted and edited by Louis A. Barbé, B.A. (Macmillan 
and Co, 2s.)——Euclid, I.-IV. By R, Lachlan, Sc.D. (E. Arnold, 
4s. 6d.)——A Text-book of Physical Chemistry. By Dr. R. A, 
Lehfeldt. (Same publisher. 7s. 6d.)——Elementary Practical 
Physics. By Henry Stroud, D.Sc. (Methuen and Co. 33. 6d.) 
——Baily’s Hunting Directory, 1899-1900. By the Editor of 
Baily’s Magazine. (Vinton and Co.)—This volume (the third 
annual issue) appears opportunely now that the hedgerows, 
rapidly growing bare, make it possible to hunt in earnest. Par. 
ticulars are given of all the packs, whether of staghounds, fox- 
hounds, or harriers,and even of the draghounds, in the United 
Kingdom. There is a variety of other useful information, and 
there are special articles on various topics. But will some one 
tell us what is to be done with the enormous fields that, besides 
spoiling sport, lay the country waste almost as much as if an 
army of Boers had passed over it ?——We have received 
Part VII. of A Picturesque History of Yorkshire, by J. S. 
Fletcher (J. M. Dent and Co., ls. net). This part takes in 
“ The Calder to Castleford,” and begins with a somewhat gruesome 
description of the Clifford vault, opened in 1803 for mere curiosity’s 
sake, as it would seem. It is not easy to say what lapse of time 
warrants the opening of a grave, but there was no such lapse 
here. ‘This was in Skipton. The important places in this 
part are Wakefield, Dewsbury, Huddersfield, and Halifax.— 
The Private Nurse. By Bessie Holmes. (T. Fisher Unwin. 
3s. 6d.)—This little volume is not a book tocriticise. Briefly, 
we may say that any one who begins it will probably read it to 
the end, or possibly, as far as the chapter where the author begins 
to write about her travels, not as a nurse but as an ordinary tourist. 
Surely in eight years she must have had experiences enough of 
her own to fill and more than fill this slender volume.— 
Two pleasant little anthologies may be mentioned together. 
These are:—The Flower of the Mind. A Choice among the Best 
Poems made by Alice Meynell. (Grant Richards. 3s. 6d. net.)— 
The latest author included is Hartley Coleridge. This is a sound 
principle. It is absurd to pass off as a choice what copyright 
makes a necessity. Mrs. Meynell’s selection seems to us judicious, 
while not wanting in initiative.——English Madrigals in the Time 
of Shakespeare. Edited by F. A. Cox. (J. M. Dent and Oo. 
2s. 6d.)—Mr. Cox writes an introductory essay on the madrigal. 
Some of the pieces might have been omitted without being 
missed. But it is a pretty collection——Henry Irving. By 
Charles Hiatt. (G. Bell and Sons. 7s, 6d.)—A man who 
lives so much before the public as does a great actor 
can hardly complain, perhaps does not wish to complain, of 
having his biography written, as most of us would think, too 
soon. Mr. Hiatt desires to give “a straightforward account of 
Sir Henry Irving’s theatrical career,” which dates back, we see, 
to 1856, when he made his first appearance at Sunderland. It is 
certainly a convenient thing to have thus collected the various 
criticisms which have been passed from time to time by friendly 
and unfriendly observers on Sir Henry Irving’s performances. —— 
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Man’s Mentor. By Lucas Lovibond. (T. Burleigh. 
9s 6d.) —There is plenty of good sense in this book, in its warn- 
soy and inits counsels. Whether it will practically help any 
= js another matter. ‘‘No one learns,” said some one, “ by 
7 experience of others,” and as it is only the experience of 
others that is available—at least in the initial choice—the case 
gems hopeless. Yet, probably, there is something tobe said for 
these attempts to teach. Anyhow, to read the book—and it is 
easy.to read, being pleasantly written and very well printed— 
gil] do no one any harm. One counsel, for the benefit of 
hachelors, we will venture to quote, putting it in a few words, 


«Don't marry a stupid woman.” 


The Married 


New Epitions.—The Autobiography and Letters of Mrs. M. 0. W. 
Oliphant. Arranged and edited by Mrs. Harry Coghill. (W. 

lackwood and Sons. 63.)—A third edition, revised. Some of 
the letters of Mrs. Oliphant’s younger son have been omitted, to 
reappear, We are glad to be told, in a separate volume with some 
other memoriais of him. Silas Marner. By George Eliot: 
(Same publishers. 6s.)—This volume has been illustrated by Mr. 
Reginald Birch. The drawings have considerable merit, though 
they are scarcely good enough for the tale. That, indeed, it 
yould not be easy for any illustrations to be. Is there a better 
tale in the language? any one more skilfully contrived and more 
admirably told ? Tales from Shakespeare. By Charles and 
Mary Lamb. (S. T. Freemantle. 5s.)—Mr. Andrew Lang does 
bis accustomed office of writing an introduction, and, as usual, 
gives us something to think about, This is not the place to 
discuss the difficult question of Shakespeare for children. Kaéapa 
xabapois is very good, but it does not settle everything. There 
are fifteen illustrations by Mr. R. A. Bell.—-We have yet 
another edition of “The Works of Charles Dickens,” whom 
people, whether they still read him or not, certainly appear to 
buy. This is from Messrs. Chapman and Hall, who send us The 
Pickwick Papers, 2 vols., and the five Christmas books, A Christmas 
Carol, The Chimes, The Cricket on the Hearth, The Battle of Life, 
and The Haunted Man (1s. net per vol.)——Serbian Folk-Lore. 
Translated from the Serbian by Madame Elodie L. Mijatovich. 
With an Introduction by the late Rev. W. Denton. (Columbus 
Company. 5s.) Christ in the Old Testament. By Harry 
Linton, M.A. (Elliot Stock.) ——Dante’s New Life, Translated by 
Dante Gabriel Rossetti. (Ellis and Elvey. 2s.6d net.)——In the 
“New Century Library” (Nelson and Sons), Vanity Fair, by W- 
M. Thackeray, and Nicholas Nickleby, by Charles Dickens (1s. per 
vol..——In the “Temple Classics” (J. M. Dent and Co., ls. 6d. 
net per vol.), The Laxdale Saga, translated from the Icelandic by 
Muriel A. C. Press, and Microcosmographie; or, A Piece of the World 
Discovered in Essays and Characters, by John Earle.——Introduc- 
tion to Fnglish, French, and German Phonetics. By Laura Soames: 
Edited by W. Victor, Ph.D. (Swan Sonnenschein and Co. 6s.) 
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Van Dyke (H... Fisherm; in’s Luck, cr 8vo . 
Walford (L. B.), Sir Patrick; The Puddock, cr 8vo.... 
Ward (Jobn), Pyramids and Progress : etches from E 


), Re n Olle at 


; ings, cr Bu 
yman’'s History, cr 8vo 
ld Testament, 8vo ..( Passmore 4 
Richard Durnford, D.D., sometts 


0 1886, 2 vols. cr 


West (Sir Algernor Sv 
S vilities, cr8vo . 


Williams (W. W.). Ri ( 
Wilmot (S. E.), Gur Na 2 ) Year 
Yorke (Curtis), Jocelyn Err 
Zurbriggen (M.), From the Alps to the Andes, Svo 
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' with healthy outdoor life. 


} niodern principles ; 
} pupils, 11 to 19. 


OYAL INDIAN ENGINEERING COLLEGE 
COOPER'S HILL, STAINES.—The Course of Study ts arran ed 

Engineer for employment in Europe, India, and the Colonies. “About a to fit an 

Will be admitted in September, 1900. The Secretary of State will off oe 

Competition, Twelve Appointments as Assistant Engine ers. th the Publi W z 

De partment, and Four Appointments as Assistant Superintendents in - orky 

Department, One in the Accounts Branch P.W.D., and One in the Tra Ae 

ian State Railway.—For particulars, apply rtosE Cc CRE 1 AR Yat alge 





aa ee 
N pou NT VALE, YORK.—Good modem ¢ education 
, tIRLS in healthy, pleasant sur roundings. Siuallclasses. Moder or 
rent by Miss S. MELHUISH, B.A. (late Tutor, Somerville Coll on 
and Miss C. C ATTERALL (Camb. Hons., late Assis.- “Mistress, Merchant Tas! ‘she 
School for Girls). alors’ 





“RDA UT TDNT ' FR a 
UEENWOOD, EASTBOURNE. — SCHOOL for ¢), 
DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN. (Boarders only.) Miss CHUDLEIGH; . 

Miss JOHNS, M.A.Lond., Classica! Tripos, Cambridge, assisted bya fuil stallot 
English and Foreign Mistresses and Visiting Professors. Excellent premises ¢): i 
Physical culture a special feature under a trained Resident Mis mn 


= i ee; 
OURNEMOUTH.—WINTON GRANGE, KNYVETON 
ROAD.—E. WYNDHAM PENRUDDOCKE, M.A., F.G.S. (Mathem: atical 
Honourman of Clare Coll., Camb.), RECEIVES « limited number of PU PILS Te 
paring for University, Professional Preliminary, or C.vil Service and other — 
petitive Examinations. The teaching of French and German receives special 
attention,—List of successes, terms, and references on application. 


OYLAKE, CHESHIRE.— ST. HILDEBURGHa’s 

SCHOOL FOR GIRLS combines a thorough education on newest ling 

House beautifully situated on the sh ore ; close to golf 

links; sanitation certified. Excelient staff of English and Foreign Teachers ; 

spe se il attention to phy sical exercise and outdoor games.—Principal, Miss JESSIE 
BLE 











T. JOHN’S, WITHDEANE, near BRIGHTON, SUSSEX 
(nearest Station, Preston Park).—L ADIES’ SCHOOL, in extremely healthy 
situation. Grounds of three acres; tennis couris and hockey. Education on 
individual attention to health and studies ; home life. Age of 
Principals, Miss VISICK, Mrs. HAMILTON. Refs.: Rev. E. Kiley, 
\.A., Vicar of Preston; J. B. Mullinger, Esq., St. John’s College, Cambri dge. 
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NOTICE. —The INDEX to the SPECTATOR is published half. | 
| COMPANY, Dunedin ; SIMPSON AND WILLIAMS. Christchurch ; 


# 


yearly, from January to June, and from July to December, on t 


third Saturday in January and July. Cloth Cases for the Half- | 
ined through any Bookseller or Newsagent, | 


yearly Volumes may be obia 
or from the Office, at 18. 6d. each, 


he 





} Personal References. 


| DAUGI PERS 


PELSTED SCHOOL.—EIGHT SCHOLARSHIPS will 


| P: ARIS, 


{ fur transfer.—For particulars, apply to R. J. BREEVO 


; AND UPHAM’S, 
| INTERNATIONAL NEWS 


| SUBSCRIPTION NEWS 





= BUMS: 

OREIGN LANGUAGES. — A competent TEACHER 
(Camb. Grad. Honours) with several years’ experience abroad WISHES to 

take RESIDENT PUPILS in DRESDEN. Languages qu y acqui red by ron 

cal conversation ; other subjects if desired. English games. Excellent testimonialg 

and references.—F. C. EARLE, Reichsstrasse 28, Dresden ; or Bilto in Grange, Rugby. 


Br SSELS.—Very healthy situation—Mdlles. DENYS 

RECEIVES a FEW DAUGHTERS of GENTLE MEN to ¢ ‘OMPLETE thelr 
Comfortable family life. ren *h, German Italian, Music, Drawing, 
Term commences withentrance of Pupil; 
ub sR ue L aUuters, , Avenue Lo 1e Louise, 





EDUCATION, 
Painting, Dancing, &c. ; Fees, £80 perann. 
Prospectus on applicatio . 





ae AR 18,3 NEUILLY, 11 RUE ST. PIER RE (near the ne Bois 
ul e).—High- class FINISHING SCHOOL tor GENTLEMEN'S 

‘umber of pupils limited; great advantages 

; high references. Chaperone from London at Christmas. 





OFFERED in JULY, 1900,—Three of £59, Three of £: if £20 per 

annum. Candidates must be between 12 and 15 on July Jst. Examination in 

mdon and Felsted bes July 10ih.—For particulars, apply, Rey. THE HEAD- 
M {ASTE k, School House, Felsted, Essex 


WINTER IN.—To those seeking a GOOD 
~ PENSION, with facilities for French Conversation, the ADVERTISER 
would he WILLING to GIVE full PARTICULARS, having resided with his wife 
in the same family for three months.—Write to Mr. ROWLAND, 8 Gibson Place, 
St. Andrews. 
k REE READING (Unitarian).—Martineau’s nF ive Points 
ot Christian Faith,” Stopford B rooke’s “God and Natural I L * Armstrong's 
“Th »P rinciples and Ideals of the Unitarians.” ‘Lhese am other aoa ots and 
i yn on Unitarianism may be had post-free = the Misses LUCAS, 
R aahete st, Harrog ate. 


VOR SALE, a small high-class COACHING ESTAB- 
' LISHMENT "tor Army and other Examinations in good neighoourhood 
(country). The establishment is earning a handsome profit. Satisfactory reason 
n ,M.A., 8 Lancaster Place, 
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Scale of Charges for Advertisements. 


OUTSIDE PaGE (when available), TWELVE GUINEAS. 
-£10 10 O| Narrow-Column...........+06 P 
5 & OQ} Half-Column 
212 €/{ Quarter-Column.... 


COMPANIES. 
Outside Page ......sccccessee £14 14 | Inside Page .. 


Five lines (45 words) and under in broad column (half-width) 
line for every additional line (containing on an average tir. 
Narrow column, one-third width of page, 7s. an ir 
Broad column, half-width of page, 1Us. an inch. 
Across two narrow colt a two-thirds width ot page, 148. an inch, 
Broad column following * Publications of the Week,” 13s. an inch. 
Displayed pp Bi ce nts according to space 
Terms ; net. 


: and 18.8 


£ words). 





The SPECTATOR is on sale regularly at MeEssRs. DAMRELL 
283 Washington Street, Boston, Mass., US.A.; THE 
Company, 83 and 85 Duane Street, ew 
U.S.A.; Messrs. Brentano's, Union Square, New York, 

and 1,015 Pennsylvania Ave. Washington, D.C.; THE 
Company, 47 Dey Street, New Yok, 
Clark: Street, Chicago, U.S.A.; GALIGNANT'S LIBRARY 

4 Rue de Rivoli, Paris; THE Hanotp A. Wizson Company, L1D,, 
35 King Street West, Toronto, Canada; THE ANGLO-AMERICAN 
300KSELLING DEpor, Cairo and Port Said; GORDON AND GOTCE, 

Melbourne, Sydney, Brisbane, Perth, West Australia ; wn 
BaILLIk AND COMPANY, Wellington, N.Z.; R. SPRECKLEY, Auch 
| land ; W.C. RigBy, Adelaide; and GORDON AND GoTCH, Cape Town, 

—where single Copies can be obtained, and Subscriptions are received 


York, 
U.S.A., 


— v7 
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OODARD SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS. 


W land Public Boarding Schools. 
raat Yost’ AND FELLOWS OF DENSTONE COLLEGE. 
GorERNORS * Lapy W. — 


'ARDEN : 
—Camb Mathematical Tripos, Class II. 
miss T. L. LATHAM Oxford University Diploma in eating. 
ugh education at moderate cost to daughters of pro- 
Logo 2 phomong upils prepared for special professions when desired. 
oO 0 
Playgrounds. 
Healthy situations. ax? pots Bromley. Head-Mistreas, Miss Dugdale. 
Gh aes Terms, £40 a year. 
3, Abbots Bromley. Head-Mistress, Miss Gamlen, 
Terms, £23 nF Sern estes 
‘red’s, Bangor, N. Wales. ead-Mistress, Miss Welchwan. 
(3) 8.  caaeaiailiite Terms, £35 a year. 
Apply to HEAD-MISTRESS, or LADY WARDEN, S. Anne’s, Abbots Bromley, 


(3) S. Mary’ 





EE ASAT STE RES 
Nors’ PREPARATORY SCHOOL. 
B —Miss BRAHAM and Mr. and Mrs. E. R. BREAKWELL. 


Principals. , sts 
use faces south at an altitude of nearly 500 feet. 
gqNNYDOWN, near GUILDFORD, formerly PIXHOLME, DORKING. 





Se eee ‘ YT" al al Al 
T17AGNER HOUSE, BELSIZE GROVE, HAMPSTEAD. 
This School has been TAKEN by Miss MARIAN GREEN, late Head- 
ross of the High School, Blackburn. It aims to combine a sound and liberal 
Aen with the life of a cultivated English home. Large detached house, 
we, tennis ground, &e, University !xamination and Inspection. 
arden, 2 


ONTREUX.— FINISHING SCHOOL for YOUNG 
M LADIES. About eight Pupils received. Good education with HOME 
LIFE Special care given to languages. Two months in Summer spent in 
ountatns. Good references. Mrs. Somerset, 17 Brookside, Cambridge, is ready to 
areal information.—Principal, Mile. HELENE GUENTHER. 


ijesd street alii 
REFORD SCHOOL (founded 1387 A.D.)—A PUBLIC 
SCHOOL giving preparation for the Universities, Army, Navy, &c., with 

yd Modern Side. FOURTEEN SCHOLARSHIPS and EXHIBITIONS to 
bord and Cambridge.—Address, Rev. W. H. MURRAY RAGG, The Close, 


Hereford, 


YOUTH BELGRAVIA PREPARATORY SCHOOL for 

SONS of GENTLEMEN, conducted by Mrs. SUTTON, 38 GLOUCESTER 
STREET, §.W.—Thorough preparation for the Public Schools. Kindergarten 
iid Transition Classes for boys and girls under 8. Gymnastics and drilling. 
alUTUMN TERM BEGINS SEPTEMBER 26th. 


\T, FELIX SCHOOL, SOUTHWOLD (late the Aldeburgh 
S School).—Head-Mistress. Miss M. I. GARDINER, Nat. Sc. Tripos Cambridge. 
References; Miss H. Gladstone, Mrs. H. Sidgwick, Arthur Sidgwick, Hsq., the 
Bishop of Southampton. 


YOWLEY HOUSE SCHOOL, NEW BARNET, HERTS. 
—Preparation for Public Schools, Entrance and Scholarship; Navy, &c., 
Most healthy locality (death-rate sy). Nine miles from King’s Cross. Fees from 
ge0a year. Entire charge of boys from India or Colonies from £90 a year.—R. F. 
ASHWIN M.A., Pemb. Coll.,Camb. ; E. H. E. MORGAN, B.A., University Coll., Oxon. 


EAFIELD PREPARATORY SCHOOL, LYTHAM, 
LANCS (facing the sea).—Situation perfect; every modern comfort and 
appliance. Individual attention. The thorough grounding of the Seafleld Boys 
known at all the large Public Schools. Indian Pupils received in full charge, 
Rundreds of references.—Principal, J. 8. SUATER, M.A., LL.D., F.R.A.S, 


ER EVEN, DINAN, BRITTANY.—HIGH - CLASS 
LADIES’ SCHOOL. Principal: Miss F. J. McCALLUM (late Head- 
Mistress of the Woolwich High School). Special advantages for languages and 
accomplishments ; French constantly spoken ; English home comfort; fine house 
in large garden ; excellent climate. 


LKLEY.—PREPARATORY SCHOOL in this well-known 
Health Resort. High position in 8 acres of ground close to moors. Refer- 
ences to parents of past and present pupils and prospectus from the Head-Master, 
4. H. DAVIS, M.A. (formerly of Rossall, and Scholar ‘l'rin. Coll.,Camb.), WHARFE- 
DALE SOHOOL, ILKLEY. Reduction of fees for sons of clergy. 


OLBOROUGH HILL SCHOOL, near NEWTON 

ABBOT.—Preparatory for Public Schools and R. Navy, Charterhouse 
Scholarship, 1899, first on list.—Head-Master, B. T, NUNNS, B.A., Winchester and 
Cambridge. Mild but bracing climate; situation high; moorland air. For pro- 
mectus, &c., apply to HEAD-MASTER. 


+ 7 TTL + 
ING@S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. — SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS.—TEN SCHOLARSHIPS (£55-£10) on DECEMBER 6th to 8th, for 
Classics, Maths., Army and Navy subjects. Special Classes for ARMY, NAVY, and 
ENGINEERING, with no Extra Fee. Many Successes gained direct in the past 
jear at the Untversities, Woolwich, Sandhurst, &c. JUNIOR SCHOOL (8-13), 
Excellent health record.—Head-Master, Rev. A. J. GALPIN, M.A., late House- 
Master at Marlborough, 
Mox MOUTH HIGH SCHOOL.—Rich Foundation ; best 
J modern boarding arrangements. Excellent new buildings cost £20,000. 
rauttful and healthy situation. South aspect. Good playgrounds. Strong 
resident staff of English and Foreign Mistresses.. Scholarships, Boarders under 
wie iinmediate care of the Head-Mistress, Miss L{}CKES. 


ALDHEIM, BERNE.—Highly recommended HOME- 

SCHOOL for limited number of GIRLS. Great advantages for 
Languages, Music, and Painting. Visiting Professors; University Lectures. Bracing 
tumate; beautiful situation, and large grounds. English Reterences.—For 
‘rospectus, apply to Mes. HEISS. 


HEDDoN COURT, ROSSLYN HILL, HAMPSTEAD, 
fe N.W.—PREPARATORY for PUBLIC SCHOOLS only. House specially 
valle for this School, electric light, own grounds, individual attention to health 
am Work of boys. References to Parents of boys passed into Public Schools 
ue Physicians, &c.—Head-Master, H. FRAMPTON STALLARD 


ee 


PLANTER, now in England for a short time, has GOOD 
sith TanING for YOUNG GENTLEMAN who is steady and prepared to work, 
Cincho pom Capital available after learning. Healthy district. Tea, Coffee, 
‘DG Ws udamoms, Pepper, &c. References given and required.—Address, 
“S. W. Care of Messrs. Peirce, Leslie, & Co., 14 Billiter Street, London, E.C. 


West LONDON ETHICAL SOCIETY, 
EMPRESS ROOMS, ROYAL PALACE HOTEL, 
Lectu HIGH STREET, KENSINGTON. 
re to-morrow (Sunday) morning, 11 a.m., by Dr. STANTON COIT, 
on “ The Religion of Democracy.” 

































































\ADAME AUBERT recommends and forwards gratis 
Peeeivin ROSPECTUSES of English and Foreign SCHOOLS and FAMILIES 
and ae. RESIDENT, DAILY, and VISITING GOVERNESSES, Music 
Art , Com sc, intr: 2ITIS SLES 3 x 
~l4 REGENT STRELT W.” &ec., introduced for BRITISH ISLES and Abroad. 





T= HALL, CROSSFTELD ROAD, HAMPSTEAD, 


Built for a School. 
Principals—The Misses ALLEN-OLNEY. 


Large playground; tennis. Every home comfort and care. Marked success in 
languages, music, painting, and University examinations. Reductions made for 
the daughters of naval and military officers. 

References—Sir Kichard Temple, Bart., G.C.S.I., and many others. Illustrated 
prospectus on application. 


Cul F TON, BRIS T OL. 
CULCHESTER HOUSE SCHOOL. 











A. C. DOUGLAS, M.A. (Charterhouse and Oxford), PREPARES BOYS (64-14) 
for Public School Entrance and Scholarship Examinations, &c. 


ESTGATE-ON-SEA.— The BRIARY.—H. NAPIER 

KINGDON, M.A., Old Mariburian and Cantab (Scholar), Joint Author 

of “Gradatim,” &c., Head-Master Dorchester Grammar School from 1883-1893, 

PREPARES BOYS for Public Schools and Royal Navy. House specially designeu. 
Good cricket field. 


\ ARWICK SCHOOL (Chartered by Edward the Con- 

fessor).—First-grade Public School. Boarders’ fees, £60. Classical and 
Modern sides. SPECIAL ARMY AND NAVY CLASSES.—Valuable Exhibitions 
to Universities, Woolwich, &c. Beautiful site: health record remarkublr. 
Buildings include Chapel, Laboratory, Gymnasium, Sanatorium, &c. Many acres 
of levelled playing fields, Excellent modern Boarding Houses for 110 boy-. 
Cubicles in School House. Junior House detached for boys from 8. For Blue-bovk 
with views apply to the HEAD-MASTER. Appointments for any afternoon 
during Term. 


ea YORKSHIRE.—* OVERDALE” SCHOOL 
for GIRLS. Healthy, bracing situation. Head-Mistress, Miss E. M. 
PICKARD (Class. Trip.), Newnham Col., Camb. Highest references. NEW 
HOUSE to be OPENED in JANUARY. 


HRIST CHURCH, OXFORD, CATHEDRAL SCHOOL. 

-Preparatory for Navy and Public Schools; SIXTEEN MUSICAL 

SCHOLARSHIPS (£50 to £80); sons of gentlemen : specially suited to Colonials ; 
five vacancies for private pupils.—Rey. J. H. SWINSTEAD, Head-Master. 

















UNDLE SCHOOL.—AN ENTRANCE SCHOLAR- 
SHIP EXAMINATION will be HELD on TUESDAY, December 5th, when 
Five Scholarships of £40 tu £30 w year will be offered.—Apply to the HEAD- 


ER. 








DVICE as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS.—The 
SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford and Cambridge 
Graduates) gives advice und assistance without charge to Parents and Guardians 
in the selection of Schools (for Boys or Girls)and Tutors for all Examinations at 
Home or Abroad.—A Statement of Requirements should be sent to the Manager, 
R. J. BEEVOR, M.A., 8 Lancaster Place, Strand, London, W.C. 


O INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN in all 
parts RECEIVING RESIDENT - PATIENTS sent gratis with full 
articulars. Schools also recommended. MEDICAL, &¢c., ASSOCIATION, 
td.,8 Lancaster Place, Strand, W.C. Telegraphic Address, “'r'riform, London.” 
Telephone No. 1854 (Gerrard). 


YPEWRITING, LITERARY, and TRANSLATION 

BUREAU.— Mss. TYPEWRITTEN promptly and accurately 1s. per 

1,000 words. LITERARY RESEARCH at British Museum, Record Office, &c., by 

Experts in Old Script, Heraldry, Genealogy, &c. TRANSLATIONS and COPYING 
undertaken.—Address, Miss YOUNG, 41 Great Russell Street, W.C. 








High - class Cookery 


is easily and economically achieved with the 
aid of Liebig Company’s Extract. A small 
quantity added to soups, meat-pies, and 
entrées improves the flavour in a moment, 
and adds daintiness, nourishment, and digesti- 
bility. It makes meat go farther. It makes 
soups taste richer. Get the genuine 


LIEBIG 
COMPANY’S EXTRACT. 


Signed J. V. Liebig in sue. 


SOUND INVESTMENTS. 
Messrs. VAN OSS and CO. will be pleased to submit 
Selections from their Investment Lists to those 
desirous of investing large or small sums in IN- 
TEREST-BEARING SECURITIES OF UNQUESTION- 
ABLE STANDING, such as Government, Municipal, 
or Railway Loans, Debentures, and Preference 
Issues. Particular attention paid to Individual 
Requirements and to the special opportunities 
offered from time to time in the various Investment 
markets. No Speculative Business advised or 
undertaken. CORRESPONDENCE INVITED. ALL 
INVESTMENT SECURITIES BOUGHT AND SOLO. 
—VAN O88 and C0., 15 Great Winchester Street, 
London, E.C. 
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SALES BY AUCTION. 


SALES NEXT WEEK. 


. J. ©. STEVENS will SELL by AUCTION 
at his Great Rooms, 38 KING STREET, COVENT GARDEN, as follows, 
at —— twelve precisely each day. 
MONDAY.—A —_— en of Dutch Bulbs, Roots, Ornamental Shrubs, 
ums, &c. 
TUESDAY.—An importation of Japanese Art Work, received direct, including 
beautiful Lacquer Cabinets, Screens, Bronzes, Vases, China, 
Carved Ivories, Carved Wood Figures, Embroideries, &c. 
WEDNESDAY.—Grand Sale of Rose Trees, Ornamental Plants, Shrubs, and Trees, 
Lilies, Fruit Trees, Border Plants, Dutch Bulbs, Roots, &c., 
Palms, &c., also 40 Cases of Arancatia Excelsaas received direct. 
THURSDAY.—At 1.30, a Further Portion of a Cellar of Choice Wines, by Order 
of Messrs. H. Hurter & Son, who receritly removed to Victoria 
Street, 8.W., also Cigars, the property of a gentleman. 
FRIDAY.—Lanterns and Slides and Accessories, Cameras and Lenses and 
other Photographic Apparatus, Scientific Instruments, &c. 
On view mornings of Sale and Catalogues had free on application. 





TUESDAY NEXT. 
JAPANESE ART WORK. 
R. J. C. STEVENS will SELL by AUCTION 


at his Great Rooms, 388 KING STREET, COVENT GARDEN, as above, at 
half-past twelve precisely, a Valuable Collection of Japanese Curios, including 
Finely Carved Ivories, Carved Wood Figures, Vases, Lacquer Cabinets and 
Screens, Embroideries, Bronzes, Framed Paintings, &c. 
On view day prior ten to four, and morning of Sale, and Illustrated Catalogues 
had post-free on application. 





THURSDAY NEXT. 
CHOICE WINES AND CIGARS. 
R. J. C.. STEVENS will SELL by AUCTION 


at his Great Rooms, 38 KLNG STREET, COVENT GARDEN, as above, at 
half-past one precisely, by order of Messrs. H. Hurter and Son, who have re- 
moved to Victoria Street, a further portion of a Cellar of Wine, including Cham- 
pagnes, Clarets, Ports, Hock Brandies, Burgundies, Chablis, Sauterne Sherry, 
«ce. Alsoa quantity of Cigars, the property of a Gentleman. 
Samples may be obtained three days prior, and Catalogues had. 





MONDAY, DECEMBER 4TH. 

' THE GREAT CURIO SALE. 

N R. J. C. STEVENS will SELL the above by AUCTION 

i at his Great Rooms, 33 KING STREET, COVENT GARDEN, as above, 
at half-past twelve precisely,—an important Collection of Benin Relics, and 
Bronzes, Native Weapons and Curios, Antiquities, China, Carvings, Ancient 
Implements, Arms and Armour, &c. 

On view the Saturday prior, ten to four, and morning of Sale, and Catalogues 
had. 


MUDI E’S Ll BRARY 


SUBSCRIPTIONS FROM ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM 
CAN BE ENTERED AT ANY DATE. 














The Best and Most Popular Books of. the 
Season are now in Circulation. 
Prospectuses of Terms Free on Application. 


BOOK SALE DEPARTMENT. 
Many Thousand Surplus Copies of Books always on SALE (Second- 
hand). Also a large selection of 
BOOKS IN LEATHER BINDINGS 
SUITABLE FOR 
BIRTHDAY, WEDDING, & CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. 
30 to 34 NEW OXFORD STREET, 


241 Bromptor Road, S.W.; 48 Queen Victoria Street, E.C., LONDON ; 
And at 10-12 Barton Arcade, Manchester. 





THE BRITISH ARMY. Attention is called 
to the few remaining Copies of CAPTAIN R. J. MACDONALD'S *‘ HISTORY 
OF THE DRESS OF THE ROYAL ARTILLERY, 1625-1897,” Ii!ustrated 
with 25 Coloured Plates and 91 Vignettes, both accurate and artistic. 1 vol. 
large 4to, bound in cloth of the Regimental Colours, price £1 ds. net. 


HENRY SOTHERAN & CO., Publishers, 
140 Strand, W.C., and 37 Piccadilly, W. 





HE SWAN FOUNTAIN PEN. 
T 


Made in Three Sizes at— 
10s. 6d., 16s. 6d., and 25s., up to 18 guineas, post-free. 
9 UP g »P 
Not until you write with a “SWAN” will you realise how inestimable 
ig its value. 
The most prolific writers of to-day pronounce it a perfect peo. 
It adds immeasurably to celerity and comfort in writing. Of all pens most famous. 
Illustrated Catalogue post-free on application to— 
MABIE, TODD, and BARD, 
93 CHEAPSIDE. E.C., 
934 REGENT STREET, W., LONDON; 3 EXCHANGE STREET, MANCHESTER; 
aud PARIS: BRENTANO’S, 37 AVENUE DE L’OPERA; 
and of all stationers. 





———____ 


To Schoolmasters 
and Mistresses, 


SPECIAL OFFER, 


A FREE 
ADVERTISEMENT 


OF YOUR SCHOOL 


Will be inserted in the 


“LEISURE HOUR” 


for January, 1900 (published December 18th), 
if sent to the 


ADVERTISEMENT MANAGER, 
*““‘LEISURE HOUR” OFFICE, 
56 Paternoster Row, London, 


On or before December 1, 1899, 





® % 


« The Advertisement must be 


written in the 
form given on page 20 of the advertise. 
ment sheet of the December ‘* LEISURE 


HOUR” (READY THIS DAY, price 6d.) 








NOW READY. 


THE NEW LIFE (La Vita Nuova), 
By DANTE ALIGHIERI. 
Translated by DANTE GABRIEL ROSSETTI. 


Small 8vo, with Photogravure Frontispiece, cloth extra, gilt edges, 2s. Gd. net, 
ELLIS and ELVEY, 29 New Bond Street, London, W. 


OOKS.—CHEAPEST BOOKSELLERS IN THE 
WORLD.—Send for Catalogues. Out-of-Print Books supplied. Please state 
wants. Our Kipling Guide-Book, with Cartoon, cloth, 1s. Lite of Lawson uit, 
the great Abdominal Surgeon, 6d. Emerson’s Complete Works, 11 vols,, tine st, 
20s. (cost 42s.) Books bought or exchanged.—THE HOLLAND BOOK Cu, 
Grenville Buildings, Birmingham. 





ARE and OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS SUPPLIED, 10 
matter what the subject. Please state wants. 25s. each offered for 
“Memoirs, Richard IIL.,” 1862; “Old English Squire,” 1821; “ Progress of a 
Midshipman,” 1820; “Tom Raw the Griffin,” 1828 ; * Warwickshire Hunt,” 18% 
“Freer’s Last Decade,” 2 vols. 1863.—BAKER'’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, Joba 
Bright Street, Birmingham. 








AGENCY for AMERICAN BOOKS. 
eo P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and BOOk- 

e SELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New York, and 24 BEDFORD 
STREET, LONDON, W.C., desire to call the attention of the READING PUBLIC 
to the excellent facilities presented by their Branch House in London for filling, 
onthe most favourable terms, orders for their own STANDARD PUBLICATIONS 
and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and PERIODICALS.—CATALOGUES sent ud 
application. 


WINTER IN THE WEST INDIES.— 
Special Tours, 65 days for £65, by magnificent vessels of the 
ROYAL MAIL STEAM PACKET COMPANY.—For partici: 
lars, apply 18 Moorgate Street, or 29 Cockspur Street (West 
End), London. 


&Y Q CRUISE TO THE RIVIERA, VISITING 
*” © GIBRALTAR, TANGIER, ALGIERS, 
MAJORCA, VILLEFRANCHE, and MARSEILLES, 


On the S. Y.‘ ARGONAUT’ (tonnage, 3,254; horse-power, 4,000) 
Organised by Dr. LUNN and Mr. PEROWNE. ie 
Starting December 29th. Extended Cruises to Palestine, and Egypt © 
SECRETARY, 5 Endsleigh Gardens, London, ¥". 
—_——_.- — _ —_——--— ———$—$—$——— 
sUTh a“ ] A] nl 4 
EVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS in Landei 
) or Funded Property or other Securities and Annuities PURCHAG ot 
LOANS granted thereon by the EQUITABLE REVERSIONARY IN 
SOCIETY, Limited, 10 Lancaster Place, Waterloo Bridge, Strand, 
Established 1835. Capital £500,000. 
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HODDER AND STOUGHTON’S NEW WORKS, 


PROFESSOR RAMSAY’S NEW WORK. 
HISTORICAL COMMENTARY ON ST. PAUL'S 


" THE GALATIANS. By W. M. Ramsay, M.A., LL.D. D.C.L., 
ray Rig acs ses University, Hon. Fellow of Exeter und Lincoln 
oe Oxford. Now ready, Svo, cloth, 12s. 

BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 


WAS CHRIST BORN AT BETHLEHEM ? A Study 
n the Credibility of St. Luke. Second Edition, crowa 8vo, cloth, 5s, 
on no is characterised by great earnestness as well as ability, while the 
I hint which it displays is such as may be expected from one who has long made 
earning Wh 
ia topics dise ge Gabe 
had special opportunities. —-, cotsman, 


sf, PAUL THE TRAVELLER AND THE ROMAN 


VITIZEN. Fourth Edition, with New Preface, 8vo, cloth, with Map,10s, 61. 

« professor Ramsay brings hot only his oWn great experience as a traveller aud 
archeologist, but the resources of an ingenious mind and @ lively style. ‘The 
k is like everything Professor Ramsay doves, extraordinarily alive. It shows 
werywhere personal learning, personal impression ; it has the sharp touch of the 
traveller and the eye witness.” —7'imes. 


- 
THE CHURCH IN THE ROMAN EMPIRE. Fifth 
Edition, with Maps and Illustrations, 8vo, cloth, 12s. 

“This volume is the most important contribution to the study of early Church 
history Which has been published In this country since the great work of Bishop 
Lighttoot on the Apostolie Fathers. It is, too, Unless our Memory falls us, with- 
gui a rival in any foreign country.”—Guardian, 


NEW WORK BY DR. STALKER. 
THE CHRISTOLOGY OF JESUS. Being His Teaching 


Concerning Himself according to the Synoptic Gospels. The Cunningham 
Lectures for 1899. By the Rev. JAMES STALKER, M.A., D.D. Now ready, 
crown 8yo, cloth, 6s. 




















BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 
THE TRIAL AND DEATH OF JESUS CHRIST. A 


Devotional History of our Lord’s Passion, Ninth Thousand, crown 8yo, cloth, 5s. 


IMAGO CHRISTI: the Example of Jesus Christ. Crown 


svo, cloth, 5s. Presentation Edition, handsomely bound in padded leather, 
7s. 6d. net. Thirtieth Thousand. 


THE PREACHER AND HIS MODELS. Yale Lectures 


on Preaching, 1891. Second Edition, crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 








THE LATE HENRY DRUMMOND. 
THE NEW EVANGELISM, and other Papers. By 


HENRY DRUMMOND, Author of “Natural Law in the Spiritual World,” &e. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. The First Edition was exhausted before publication, 
Second Edition will be ready next week. 


THE LIFE OF HENRY DRUMMOND, F.R.S.E. By 


GEORGE ADAM SMITH, D.D., LL.D., Professor of Hebrew and Old Testament 
Exegesis, Free Church College, Glasgow. Fourth Edition, completing 20,0uv. 
With Portraits, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


7 ° 

THE IDEAL LIFE, and other Unpublished Addresses. 
By HENRY DRUMMOND. With Introductory Sketches by W. RoBERTSON 
NICOLL, LL.D., and IAN MACLAREN. Fourth Edition, completing 30,0vv. 
Crown 8yo, cloth, 63. 










PROFESSOR A. B. BRUCE'S NEW WORK. 
THE MORAL ORDER OF THE WORLD IN ANCIENT 


AND MODERN THOUGHT. The Gifford Lecture for 1898. By the late 
ALEX. BALMAIN BRUCE, D.D., Professor of Apologetics and New Testament 
Exegesis in the Free Church College, Glasgow. Crown 8vo, cloth, 7s, 6d. 
“The whole study is rich in original suggestion.” —Speaker. 
BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 


THE PROVIDENTIAL ORDER OF THE WORLD. 
Crown $y, cloth, 7s. 6d. 

WITH OPEN FACE; or, Jesus Mirrored in Matthew, 
Mark, and Luke. Second Edition, crown 8vo, gilt top, 6s. 

THE MIRACULOUS ELEMENT IN THE GOSPELS. 


‘ourth Edition, 8vo, cloth, 12s. 


THE PARABOLIC TEACHING OF CHRIST. A Syste- 


matic and Critical Study of the Parables of our Lord. Seventh Edition, 8vo, 
cloth, 12s. 


THE CHIEF END OF REVELATION. Sixth Edition, 


crown Syo, cloth, 6s. 











DR. MATHESON’S LIFE OF CHRIST. 
The First Bilition of Dr. Matheson’s “ Studies of the Portrait of 
Christ” was exhausted almost immediately Upon publication. 
A Second Edition is now ready, but this, too, is exhausted by 
orders already received. A Third Edition, completing 5,000 
copies, will be ready next week. 


STUDIES OF THE PORTRAIT OF CHRIST. By 


Rey. GEORGE MATHESON, M.A., D.D., Edinburgh, Author of * Sidelights 
from Patmos,” &c. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 
“Dr. Matheson writes with distinetion and out of experience, and the charm 
of such a union is well nigh resistless to those who can claim any culture of head 
and of heart.’—Leeds Mercury. 


DR. JOSEPH PARKER’S AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 
A PREACHER’S LIFE: an Autobiography and an 


Album. By JusepH Parker, D.D., Minister of the City 'emple, London. 
With Portraits and Illustrations, Second Edition, crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 
‘The book has the magic of the writer's personality.”—Outlook. 















TISSOT’S LIFE OF CHRIST 


The Publishers of the British Weekly have concluded arrangements whereby 
Teaders can now obtain this th uly magnidicent and world-famous work at half the 
original price on the instalinent plan. Halt-a-guinea sent now secures the complete 
work, Full particulars will be sent on application to “TISSOT DEPT,” 27 
Paternoster Row, E.C. 
















London: HODDER and STOUGHTON, 27 Paternoster Row, E.C. 


ussed matters of special study, for the pursuit of which he has also, 





J. NISBET & €0.’S NEW LIST. 


THE LATEST STUDY OF CROMWELL. 


OLIVER CROMWELL: 


A Personal Study. 
By ARTHUR PATERSON, Author of “Cromwell’s Own,” &e 
Demy. 8vo, with Photogravure Portraits, 103, net. 


“The object of this book is to give a narrative of the personal life, aims, and 
Mivtives of this great Englishinan; any history of the time has been studiously 
avoided.” 

“ An interesting and valuable historical biography....eminently readable, and 
it cannot but prove welcome to many who desire to have a well-instructed opinion 
on the life and character of Cromwell.” —Scotsman. 


A HISTORY OF ITALIAN UNITY, 
1814-1871. 
By BOLTON KING, M.A. 
In 2 vols. demy 8vo, with Maps and Plans, 24s. net. 


“Undoubtedly the best history of the birth of modern Italy that has yet been 
written, and it isa book which will not soon be superseded.”— Manchester Guardian, 

“A strong, truthful treatise....of great value.”— Daily Chruniele. 

“We must pronounce this work of Mr. Bolton King to be the history of the 
Italian movement.,..falthful, sound, and just.”—Spectator. 





J. H. FRERE & HIS FRIENDS. 


Letters and Papers from an Old Muniment Room 
Edited by G. FESTING. Demy 8vo, 10s. net, 


“A delightful book....very entertaining and valuable.”— World. 
“A most delightful and valuable bouk.”-—Manchester Guardian, 


NEW AND GHEAP EDITION, demy 8vo, 6s. 


FRAGMENTS OF 
AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 


By FELIX MOSCHELES. 


With Photogravure Portrait. 


“A decidedly entertaining book.”— Times. 

“ A sparkling book, written by a light-hearted man.”—Glasgow Herald. 
“A very pleasant, readable book.” —Bookman. 

“ Delightfully characteristic and singularly interesting.”—Truth. 


SECOND LARGE EDITION. 


JOHN RUSKIN, 
SOCIAL REFORMER. 


By J. A. HOBSON, 
With Photogravure Portrait, demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


“A very thoughtful and interesting treatise.”—Spectator, 
“ 4 thoroughly sound and interesting piece of work.”—Yorkshire Post. 


DANTON: a Study. 
By H. BELLOC, B.A. Demy 8vo, lés, 
“ Mr. H. Belloc’s admirable life will fill a place from which it will not be easy to 


displace it.”-—Scotsman. 
“Unquestionably a brilliant piece of work.”"—Bookman. 


THE GREAT LORD BURGHLEY. 
By MARTIN A. S. HUME. Demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. 


“In Major Hume’s volume we have at last an adequate biography of Lord 
Burghley.”---Spectator. 
“A capable, informing piece of work.”—Globe. 





THIRD EDITION NEARLY READY. 


THE LIFE OF F. W. CROSSLEY. 
By J. RENDEL HARRIS. 
Tilustrated, extra crown 8vo, 6s. 
“This concise but intensely interesting memoir of one of the noblest and most 
saintly men of the century....Mr. Rendel Harris has edited with rare sympathy, 
delicacy, and literary skill.”—Spectator. 


A PUBLIC SCHOOL BOY. 


Being a Memoir of a Dulwich Boy. 
By L. T. MEADE, 
Iilustrated, sma!l crown 8vo, ls. 6d. 
“Mrs. Meade’s biography of this fine young, chivalrous soul is as interesting 
as it is pathetic.” —Dundee Advertiser. 


SECOND EDITION NOW READY. 


THE VALIANT RUNAWAYS. A 


Book of Stirring Adventure for Boys. By GERTRUDE ATHERTON. Extra 
crown 8YV0, 53. 


ALL SORTS. By L. T. Meave. Extra 


crown 8vo, 6s. 
“ Written in Mrs. Meade’s usual bright and amusing manner.”—Scotsman, 


IN THE YEAR OF WATERLOO: 


a Story for Boys. By O. V. CAINE, Author of “ Face to Face with Napoleon.” 
Illustrated, extra crown 8vo, 6s. 
“* Pace to Face with Napoleon’ was one of the best books of the seagon last year, 
and Mr. O. V. Caine has made a big bid for equal pride of place this year with ‘1a 
the Year of Waterloo. ’—Pall Mall Gazette. 


London: J. NISBET and CO., Limited, 21 Berners Street, W. 
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MESSRS, GARDNER, DARTON, & €0.’S LIST. 


A NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF “ADMIRALS ALL.” 


STORIES FROM FROISSART. 


By HENRY NEWBOLT. Illustrated by Gordon Browne, R.I. Large crown 
Svo, cloth boards, gilt top, 6s. 





SECOND EDITION, WITH ADDITIONAL RHYMES AND ILLUSTRATIONS: 


NATIONAL RHYMES OF 
THE NURSERY. 


With Introduction by GEORGE SAINTSBURY. LUlustrated by Gordon Browne, 
R.L Large crown 8vo, cloth boards, gilt top, 6s. 

‘* The prettiest and most complete collection,” —WESTMINSTER GAZETTE. 

§* It és impossible to praise the volume too highly." —BLACK AND WHITE. 


A THRILLING BOOK BY A NEW WRITER. 


I LIVED AS I LISTED. 


By ALPRED L. MAITLAND, With Etched Title-page and Frontispiece from 
Drawings by A. @. Walker. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


VOL. I. NOW READY. 


THE SUN-CHILDREN’S BUDGET. 


Edited by PH@BE ALLEN and Dr. HENRY W. GODFREY. Containing Contri- 
butions by the Rev. HUGH MACMILLAN, Mrs. EARLE, ROSALIND NORTHCOTE, 
Junius H. E. Vrinss, FP. G@. HEATH, Lizzik DRas, M, GRENFELL, and others. 
With Dlustrations of Plant Life. Demy 8vo, cloth boards, 8s. 

“ Bright amusing paper on plant-life, excellent illustrations.” —DAILY NEWS. 

** Not only attractive, but enlertaining,”--CHURCH BELLS, 

** Always interesting and sometimes quaint.” —CHURCHWOMAN, 

“It fills a unique place in literature of the kind.”—G. F. 8. JOURNAL. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


A NOBODY’S SCRAP BOOK. 


By the Popwar Author and Artist of “ Nonsense for Somebody, Anybody, or 
Everybody, particularly the Baby Body.” Printed in Colours, folio, illustrated 
boards, 3s. 6d. 


THE NEW BOOK BY THE AU''HOR OF “THREE GIRLS IN A FLAT.” 


MARGET AT THE MANSE. 


By ETHEL. HEDDLE. MDlustrated by Gordon Browne,R.IL Large crown 
8yo, cloth boards, 63 


COURAGE. 


By IsMay THORN. Illustrated by Gordon Browne. Square 1émo, cloth, 2:. 
Uniform with the same Author's other Volumes: “Quite Unexpected,” 
“Geoff and Jim,” “ Captain Geoff,” “ A Flock of Four,” and * Jim.” 


THE MOST POPULAR OF ANNUALS. 


CHATTERBOX. 


Edited by the Rev. J. ERSKINE CLARK, M.A. New Volume now ready, 3s. 
and 53, 416 large pages, 12 Coloured Plates, and over 200 Engravings. 
(Now ready. 


NEW VOLUME NOW READY. 


THE PRIZE FOR BOYS 
AND GIRLS FOR 1899. 


13 beautiful Coloured Plates, besides Engravings. This popular magazine 
is published monthly, price 1d. 


CHICKABIDDY STORIES. 


By EpMUND MITCHELL. With numerous Illustrations by Norman H. Hardy. 
Fancy cloth boards, 2s. 6d. : 


SUNDAY. 


Reading for the Younc. 8s. illustrated paper boards; 5s. cloth, bevelled 
boards, gilt edges. New Volume now ready. 416 large pages and over 240) 
Original Illustrations. 
* The difficult problem of Sunday reading is solved in these pages." —SPECTATON. 
** We can imagine nothing better calculated to encourage reasonable Sunday 
obsercvanc: in the schoolroom and nursery.” —TIMES, 7 
** Sunday is an old favourite, and is as good as ever.”—PALL MALL GAZETTE 


STORIES FROM THE 
FAERIE QUEENE. 


By Mary MacLeopD. Introduction by Professor HALES. Numerous Illus- 
tratious by A. G. Walker, Sculptor. Large crown 8yo, cloth boards, gilt top. 


AN IMPORTANT ADDITION TO THE STUDY OF BIRD LIFE BY A 
WELL-KNOWN WRITER. 


WONDERS OF THE BIRD WORLD. 


By Dr. R. BOWDLER SHARPE. With numerous Illustrations by A. T. Elwes. 
Lurge crown 8vo, cloth boards, gilt top, 63. 
** Birds and thew ways receice vivid description and delineation from Dr. Sharpe 
@nd from Mr. Elwes. and much solid information ts conveyed by them in the moat 
attractive form."—SCOTSMAN. 





London: WELLS GARDNER, DARTON, and CO. 








LAWRENCE AND BULLEN’S [jsr, 


BEARERS OF THE BURDEN, 3; 


Being Stories of and and Sea. By Major W. Pp. Drery. of +3 
. RY, of th 
Marines. 





fs & Roval 
(Sixth Thousay, 

“A humourist of rare quality, and a story-teller of infinite jest." Tir 

- — te ~=LLMeg, 
“There is not a single story that a reader is likely to forget,” 
: ~-Pall Mall Gases) 

“There fs sound sense, humanity, and wholesome sentiment. ma Gazette 

hilarating farce, in this little volume.”—Spectator. “ee a Re 


Uniform with BEARERS OF THE BURDEN. x. 6 
MANY CARGOES. By W. W. Jaco, 
SEA URCHINS. By W. W. Jacozs, 
TRE MESS DECK. By W.F. Suusyoy 





FROM 


CROMWELL TO WELLINGTON. 


Twelve Soldiers. Edited by SPENSER WILKINSON. With an Introduction bY 
Field-Marshall LoRD ROBERTS, V.C., K.P., &c. With Portraits and Plang 
demy S8yo, pp. Xii.-508, 10s. 6d, 
“The reader will carry away from this attractive book vivid impressions of 
English military history such as he might fail to obtain from scores of volumes of 
forinal history.” —Manchester Guardian. . 


FROM HOWARD TO NELSON: 


Twelve Sailors. Edited by JOHN KNOX LaUGHTON, M.A, &. Wita 
Portraits and Plans, demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. 

“The blue counterpart of Mr. Spenser Wilkinson’s admirable red-bound ‘ From 
Cromwell to Wellington’ in every way deserves to rank witli its sister volume, 
Mr. Laughton has edited it to perfection, after securing a brilliant staff of nayal 
experts who can all write.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 


THE ARMIES OF THE WORLD. 


By CHARLES S. JERRAM. Crown 8vo, 8s. 6d. 





“The detailed information is wonderfully complete.” — United Services Magazine, 
“Tt is of real value.”—Pall Mail Gazette. 


THE ENCYCLOPAEDIA of SPORT 


Edited by the late EARL OF SUFFOLK AND BERESHIRE, HEDLEY PEER, and 
F.G@. AFLALO. Imperial 8vo, 2 vols. buckram, £3 net ; half-morocco, £4 43, nt, 
With 40 Full-page Photogravure Plates and hundreds of Illustrations in the 
text. This work contalns articles by nearly 200 contributors. The informatiou 


is original and up to date ; and the drawings—by Archibald Thorburn. J.G. Millais, 


1 
Edward Caldwell, &c.—were specially executed for this Encyclopedia, which ia 
jects, and 


the words of the Zimes) “must rank as a standard authority on its sub 
will be an indispensable addition to every sporting library.” 


ENGLAND’S HELICON. 


A.H. BULteEN. Reyised Edition, feap. 8vo, 5s. 


*.* Tniform with Mr. Bullen’s editions of “LYRICS FROM ELIZABETHAN 
SONG-BOOKS” and “LYRICS FROM ELIZABETHAN DRAMATISTS.” os 


each. THE STANDARD BOOK ON ALL CARD GAMES. 
FOSTER’S COMPLETE HOYLE, 


An Encyclopedia of Indoor Games. Crown 8v0, pp. 626, 7s. 6d. 


AN ALPHABET OF MUSICAL 


BOGEYS. Written and Illustrated by ARTHUR LAYARD, with Musie by 
EMIL SAUER. Small 4to, 3s. 6d. 


*.* With every copy is given a coupon entitling the purchaser to enter the 
Musieal Bogey Competition, which closes on January 15th, 1900, Among the 
prizes offered are :—(1) A Hundred aud Fifty Guinea Grand Piano, by Erard ; (2) 
‘A Seventy-five Guinea Cottage Piano, by Erard; (3) A Gold Watch; (4) A Silver 
Watch, &¢., &Ceo 

The Pianos selected for the Competition are on view at Messrs. S, and P. Erard’s 
Show-Rooms, Great Marlborough Street, London, W. 


THE MAGIC MIRROR OF 


MICHAEL NOSTRADAMUS, with the Infallible Divination of Cagliostra, 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


“There is no doubt that an immense amount of fun can be got out of Nostra 
damus and his wonderful mirror. The book would make an excellent preseut for 
Christmas, and is absolutely unobjectionable.”— World. 


THE KING’S DEPUTY: a Novel. By 


H. A. H1nksox, Author of “O'Grady of Trinity,” &¢e. Crown Svo, 6s. 
[ Immediately, 


THE QUEEN OF THE WORLD; 


or, Under the Tyranny : 2 Romauce. By LUKE NETTERVILLE. Crown Sv 

62. [J mmediately, 
LAWRENCE and BULLEN, Limited, 

16 HENRIET#A STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON. 
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—— 
james CLARKE AND CO.’S NEW BOOKS, 


MR. CROCKETT’S NEW NOVEL. 
gecond Edition, making the 25th Thousand, Now Ready. 


KIT KENNEDY: Country Boy. 
By S. R. CROCKETT, 
With 6 Illustrations, crown S8vo, cloth, gilt top, 63, 
«tfore, as in his other works of the same character, Mr. Crockett’s exposition 
cppreciatiOn of the unconscious humour of the Scotch peasant is simply 

i able."—Daily Telegraph. 

re i nothing of Mr. Crockett’s which has given us more unadulterated 
vate, and that is saying a good deal.”—Manchester Evening News. 

“vr Crockett has never written anything so quick with the best life of the 

srish people as this book.” —Bradford Observer. 
EAL Special Edition on hand-made paper, limited to 100 Copies, each one signed 

a ¢ Author, with a sepia carbon photographic Portrait of Mr. Crockett, is now 
ngit, invichly decorated binding, with gilt top, in box, 123, 6d. net. 


TWO NEW WOMEN. 


By MARY BEAUMONT, 
Author of “A Ringby Lass,” “Joan Seaton,” &c, 
With 9 Illustrations, crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. [Ready. 


’ 
GOD’S GREATER BRITAIN. 
By JOHN CLIFFORD, M.A., D.D. 

pr. CLIFFORD in his Preface says :—“ I have published these letters, which were 
gptcen after a seven months’ journey round the world, in the hope that they may 
_xter the interests of Britishers in each other, and bind in closer union the far- 
qundered members of our vast Empire.” 

ffich 2 Portrait Groups, one showing Dr. Clifford and Party in Miners’ Attire. 

Crown 8yo, cloth, 3s, 6d. [Ready. 


SIR WALTER SCOTT. 
By JAMES HAY, 
Avthor of “Johnson: his Characteristics and Aphorisms,” and “Swift: the 
Mystery of his Life and Love.” With Portrait, crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. 
; (Ready. 
“Whatever its literary merits, and these are not a few, of all Lives of Sir 
Tulter Scott, this should be the most popular.” —Ardrossan and Saltcoats Herat. 


NEW BOOK BY DR. MUNGER. 


HORACE BUSHNELL, PREACHER 
AND THEOLOGIAN. 


By T. T. MONGER, 
Author of “The Freedom of Faith,” &c. 
With 2 Portraits of Dr. Bushnell. Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, és. 

Dr, Munger would seem to have been foreordained to write Dr. Bushnell’s Life. 
Paving much in common with Dr. Bushnell, with so deep sympathy with his 
religious views and attitude, and with strong admiration of his character and 
wurk, Dr. Munger is peculiarly fitted to interpret him to bis generation, and to 
erect an enduring memorial to him. 





Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top. 
A CHRISTMAS GIFT-BOOK. JUST PUBLISHED. 


THE LOST WORD. 


A Christmas Legend of Long Ago. 
By HENRY VAN VYKE. 
With 4 Photogravure Illustrations, 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 63. 


A CHRISTMAS GIFT-POOK BY DR. HORTON. 


THE AWE OF THE 
NEW CENTURY. 


By R. F. HORTON, M.A., D.D. 

*.* This little book is got up so as to be specially suitable for sending to friends 
asa Christmas or New Year greeting. It will very appropriately take the place of 
the ordinary greeting-card, and with great advantage to the receiver. 

Feap. 8yo, 1s. 


THE BARBONE PARLIAMENT 


(First Parliament of the Commonwealth of England) 

And the Religions Movements of the Seventeenth Century culminating in the Pro- 

tectorate System of Church Government. With Portraits of Barbone and 

of the Speaker of the Parliament. 

By HENRY ALEXANDER GLASS, 

Author of “ The Storv of the Psalters : a History of the Metrical Versions of Great 
Britain and America.” 
Demy 8vo, cloth, 6s. 

_“Mr. Glass has written a careful and very instructive account of the perio, 
frankly Puritan in sympathy. There are many who will welcome his excellent 
book.” —Echo, {Ready. 


SERMONS FOR CHILDREN. 
By the late THOMAS SADLER, Ph.D. 
Compiled by W. H. DRUMMOND. With Portrait of Dr. Sadler. 
Crown 8yo, cloth, 3s. 6d. net. 
“A collection of singularly sweet and simple discourses,”—Liverpool Mercury. 


THE CHILDREN’S PACE; 


And Other Addresses to Children, 
By Rev. J. S. MAVER, M.A., of Aberdeen. 
Feap. 8vo, cloth, 2s, 6d. 
“tt js not every clergyman that can speak to children, and few have the faculty 
ot Securing and retaining their interest, but it seems to come quite naturally to 
Mr. Maver. \Vhere are twenty-eight addresses in al!, and all are excellent.’ 
—Aberdern Journal. 


ROSEBUD ANNUAL FOR 1900. 


Containing nearly 200 Iliustrations. In Handsome Cloth Binding. 
‘ Price Four Shillings. 
m There fs good news for the nursery. Messrs. James Ularke and Co. have pub- 
one their ‘Rosebud Annual.’ Altogether the volume is an admirable one for 
the young folks." —Glasgow Herald. { Ready. 


London: JAMES CLARKE and CO,, 13 and 14 Fleet Street, E.C, 





MACMILLAN & CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 


RUDYARD KIPLING’S NEW VOLUME, 
TWENTY-NINTH THOUSAND. 


STALKY & CO. 


Extra Crown 8vo, red cloth, gilt top, 6s. 


NEW & NOTABLE NOVELS. 


Crown 8vo, gilt tops, 6s. each, 


F. MARION CRAWFORD 
VIA GRUCIS. 


[Ready on Tuesday. 


15th THOUSAND IN ENGLAND AND AMERICA, 
By EGERTON CASTLE. 


“YOUNG APRIL.” 


ACADEMY.—“ At once bright, varied, frolicsome, and tender.” 
SPEAKER.—“A pleasant, breezy, romantic story.” 

















BY DAISY HUGH PRYCE. 


VALDA HANEM: 
THE ROMANCE OF A TURKISH HARIM. 
PALL MALL GAZETTE.—* Always interesting, and its pathetic close ia 
simple and touching.” 
7th THOUSAND IN ENGLAND AND AMERICA, 
By A. E. W. MASON. 


MIRANDA OF THE BALCONY. 


GUARDIAN.—* Will be read with unflagging interest from beginning to end.” 


200th THOUSAND IN ENGLAND AND AMERICA, 


RICHARD CARVEL. By Winston 


CHUROHILL, Author of “ The Celebrity.” 
WORLD.—* A literary treat.” 


THE WAR IN SOUTH AFRICA. 


A HISTORY OF THE BRITISH ARMY. 


First Part.—To the Close of the Seven Years’ War. In 2 vols. witn 
numerous Maps and Plans, 8vo, 36s. net. 

DAILY NEWS.—“ It is sound, admirable workmanship, a book for which every 
reader of the nation’s history will heartily thank its author.” 














THIRD EDITION, with a new Prefatory Chapter dealing with the events which 
have induced the present crisis. 


IMPRESSIONS OF SOUTH AFRICA. 
By the Right Hon. JAMES BRYCE, M.P. 


With 3 Maps, and with the Text of the Transvaal Conventions of 1881 and 1884. 
Crown 8vo, 63. 


SOUTH AFRICA OF TO-DAY. 
By Captain FRANCIS YOUNGHUSBAND, C.LE., 
Indian Staff Corps, late Special Correspondent of the Zimes in South Africa, 
With lilustrations, Demy 8vo, 8s. 6d. net. 





HIGHWAYS AND BYWAYS SERIES NEW VOLUME. 


HIGHWAYS AND BYWAYS IN 


YORKSHIRE. By ArnTHUR H, Norway. With Illustrations by JosEra 
PENNELL and HUGH THOMSON. Extra Crown 8y0, gilt top, 6s. 
(Ready on Tuesday. 





NEW WORK ON THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. 


THE REAL FRENCH REVOLU- 


TIONIST. By HENRY JEPHSON, Author of “The Platform—its Rise and 
Progress.” With Map, Crown 8vo, 6s. 

DAILY TELEGRAPH.—“A true and complete history of the Vendean up- 
rising of 1793....0f unflagging interest....) Mr. Jephson’s book is eminently 
cosmopolitan in character and interest alike, and the thinking public of all 
nationalities should be grateful to him for an important contribution to historical 
literature, unsurpassed in interest by any fictional masterpiece of the nineteenth 
century.” 





VOLUME I. NOW READY. 


A NEW HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH 


CHURCH. Edited by the Very Rey. W. R. W. STEPHENS, Dean of Winchester, 
and the Rey. WILLIAM Hunt, M.A. In 7 Crown 8vo vols. 
Vol. I.: The English Church froin its Foundation to the Norman Conquest 
(597-1036). By the Rev. WILLIAM HUNT, M.A. 5s. net. 





CZESAR’S CONQUEST OF GAUL. By T. 


Rick HoLMEs, Author of * A History of the Indian Mutiny.” With Maps 
and Plans, 8vo, 21s. net. 


THE CYNTHIA OF PROPERTIUS : being 


the First Book of his Elegies. Done into English Verse by SEYMoUR GREI@ 
TREMENHEERE, one of H.M. Inspectors of Schools. Crown 8y0, 4s, Ret, 








MACMILLAN and CO,, Limited, London, 
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MR. HEINEMANN’S NEW BOOKS. 


RUBENS: His Life, His Work, and His Times. 
By EMILE MICHEL. Translated by ELIZABETH LEE, 


Text Illustrations, 2 vols. 


70 


With 40 Coloured Plates, 40 Photogravures, and 272 
imp. Sve, £2 vs. net. 
Tre Saturday Review.--* The illustration of all the sides of Rubens’ life fs 
ample and exact, and is a Worthy monument of Industry add taste, The repro 
duction of pictures and drawings 1s no less ampie.” 


BRITISH CONTEMPORARY ARTISTS. 


Critical Studies of the Work of Burne-Jones, Watts, Millais,"Orchardson, 
Alma-Tadema, Leighton, and -Povnter. By COSMO MONKHOUSE. ~ With 
numerous Reproductions of the Works of each Artist, 1 Vol. royal 8vo, 
«1 1s. net. { Monday. 


THE LIFE AND DEATH OF MR. BADMAN. 
By JOHN BUNYAN. 
With 12 Full-page Pictures and 25 Decorative Designs by G. W. RHEAD 
and LOUIS RHEAD. 1 vol. 4to, 15s. net. { Monday. 
Also a Limited Edition on Dutch hand-made paper, £1 11s. Gd. net. 


TWELVE PORTRAITS. By Wittiam 


NICHOLSON. 

HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN, H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES, SIR HENRY IRVING, 
Mr. Justice HaWKINS, THE ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY, W. E. GLADSTONE, 
MADAME Sarat BERNHARDT, LORD ROBERTS, MR. WHISTLER, MR. RUDYARD 
KIPLING, Mr. CRcIL RHODES, and PRINCE BisMARCK. Each Portrait is litho- 
graphed in Colours and mounted on cardboard, ready for framing, 15 in, by 164 in. 
Price in Portfolio, 21s. net. 

#,° A few sets of the Plates, printed from the Original Woodblocks and 
Hand-coloured by the Artist, £21. 

The Pall Mail Gazette.—* In every portrait, without exception, Mr. Nicholson 

proves himself a genius.” 


THE LIFE AND LETTERS of JOHN DONNE 


(Dean of St. Paul's). Now for the first time Revised and Collected by 
EDMUND Gossr, Hon. M.A., Trinity College, Cambridge, Hon. 1.1.0. ofthe 
University of St. Andrews. With Portraits and Facsimiles, 2 vols., 24s. net. 
The Athenwum.—* It will take rank at once amongst the all too few masterly 
biographies of subjects worthy to receive masterly treatment. It isa brilliant 
portrait ; it is also an exact work of literary history.” 


THE MEMOIRS OF VICTOR HUGO. With 


a Preface by PaUL MEURICE. Translated by JOHN W. HaRDING. 1 vol. 
crown 8VO, 10s. net. 
The Standard.—* There is matter in abundance to give scope to the genius 
of the writer, and in none of his literary efforts have his rare and varied gifts been 
employed with better effect.” 


THE TRANSVAAL FROM WITHIN: a 


Private Record of Public Affairs. By J. PEncy FITZPATRICK, Author of 
“The Outspan.” 1 vol., lus. net. Fifth Impression, completing 15,000 Copies. 
LORD ROSEBERY at Bath.—*A book which seems to me to bear on every page 
and in every sentence the mark of truth, which gives you wholesale and in detail 
an extraordinary, and I think I may say, an appalling record of the way in 
which the government of the Transvaal was carried on, and the subjection to 
which it reduced our Jellow countrymen there.” 
yy 
The 


UNDER QUEEN AND KHEDIVE. 


Autobiography of an Anglo-Egyptian Official. “By Sir W. F. MIS&VILLE, 
K.C.M.G. . 1 vol. crown &vo, 6s. 


Literature.—“ It throws many interesting sidelights on Egyptian administration, } 


and it siows what manner of openings the Consular service may furnish to young 
wen who have the grit to shoulder responsibilities,” 





New Novels. 
THEY THAT WALK IN DARKNESS: 


Ghetto Tragedies. 

ZANGWILL. 6s. 

issue of each of these stories is inevitable, 
shes of fancy, satire, irony, and humour. No 


By 1. 
The Spectator.— While the trag 
they are frequently illumined by 


1 
reader will rise from the perusal of this engrossing volume without an enhanced | 
admiration of the singular race of whose traits and temperament Mr. Zangwill is, | 


the most gifted interpreter. 


ACTIVE SERVICE. 
sy STEPHEN CRANE. 6s. 
“The characters are admirably sketched and sustained. There 


there is real insight into the ways of women as of 


THE LION AND THE UNICORN, 


And other Stories. 
By RICHARD HARDING DAVIS. llustrated. 6s. 
The Scotsman.—* They are all good, and, as their charms are various, the 
book affords very pleasant entertainment.” 
e ? , 
THE SLAVE: a Romance. By 
HICHENS, Author of * Flames,” &¢. 6s 


The World 
heightsof romance. No Je 


wel story has ever come near it. 
MAMMON AND CO. 
Author of * vdeo,” 7 ; cond Impre 
* Brigh 


The Duily Telegra t, piquant, and entertaming trom beginning to 
end; full of humorous sayings ami witty things.” 


CHINATOWN STORIES. By C.B. 


perhaps 


mein, 
udernuess, there is brilliancy, 


“Nancy Noon.” Cloth, 3s. net; paper, 2s.6d.net. (Pioneer Series; next weeks. 


Mr. 
will be sent post-free on application. 
London: WM. HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street, W.O, 


—$$$__ 


OLIPHANT, ANDERSON, & FERRIER 


Have dust Published 
ERSKINE OF LINLATHEN: 


Selections and Biography. 
By Rev. H. F. HENDERSON, 
Large crown vo, with Portrait, &e., 6, 
“ The book affords, in brief compass, au excellen ito 7 
work."— Seuts man. . P 1 excedlent epitome of the map and hig 


FAMOUS SCOTS SERIES. 


Cloth, 1s. 6d.; cloth gilt, 2s. 6d, 


THOMAS CAMPBELL, Author of “ The Plex 

ot Hope.” By J. COTHBERT HADDEN. CaSUreg 
“A very useful, compact, well-digested, and well-wri aceo . 

career and literary labours.” ~ Scotsman. a Wel Witten account of Campbell 


JAMES HOGG (the Ettrick Shepherd), 3, 


Sir GeorGE Dovetas, Bart., Author of “The Blackwood G ’ 
of the Border Counties,” &e. od Group,” “A History 
“Sir George Douglas has written a very sympathetic biography wht 
Hogg betore us us he Was —farmer, poet, and story-writer,’- Academy . 


M.A, 


ch br {ngs 


SONGS OF TWO HOMES. 


Author of “The Country Minister's Love Story.” 
gilt top. ‘ 
“They are permeated by a spirit of serene Christian hope and trust. ; 1s 

marked by a tine simplicity and chasteness of expression.” —berdeen Free i 


SIR THOMAS URQUHART, of Cromarti 
1611-1660. By Joun Wil QU M.A., B.D., Lerwick. vomartie, 
Iitustrations, 6s ult and 

“He has drawn a ‘romantic fantastical figure’ and drawn it well.”—Daily Vy 
“Phe volume is a notable addition to Scottish literary history.”- Literature 


3y Marra Baty, 


Price 3s. 6d., sateen Cloth, 


NEW SERIES OF 2/- COPYRIGHT NOVELS, 
SEVENTY TIMES SEVEN. By ADELINE 


SERGEANT, Author of * The Luck of the House,” “No Ambition,” ge Wi 
Frontispiece, 2s., cloth. ‘ ae 
MADELINE POWER. By A. W. Marcanoyy, 
LHustrated, 2s., cloth, 
“A very effective and well-written story.” —Academy. 
A FAIR NORWEGIAN. By Anprew Srewagr, 
Tilustrated, 2s., cloth. 
“A strange bic charming story.”—Liverpool Post. 
JAMES INWICK, Ploughman and Elder, 
By P. Hay HUNTER, Author of “John Armiger’s Revenge,” &. With 
4 Illustrations, 2s., cloth. 
“This book is very amusing. The sketches of the loca! celebrities are exceed. 
ingly lifelike and amusing.”— Atheneum. 


OLIPHANT, ANDERSON, and FERRIER, Edinburgh and London, 


audio 


THE BEST MAGAZINE TO MAKE SUNDAY A BRIGHT AND 
HAPPY DAY; A REAL HELP IN THE HOME CIRCLE. 


NOTHING BETTER.—* We can imagine nothing better calculated 
to encourage reasonable Sunday observance in the schoolroom and nursery.” 
—Tings, 

















! for little people. 





Rosert | 


fegrees his best novel; it is a product of the topmost 


By E. -: BENSON, | 


FERNALD. | 


(Nezrt week. 


DARTNELL. By Bexsamix Swirt, Author of 


Heinemann’s ILLUSTRATED AUTUMN ANNOUNCEMENT LIST | 


A DIFFICULT PROBLEM SOLVED.—“ The difficult problem 
of Sunday reading ts solved in SUNDAY as well as it can be solved anywhere. 
—SPECTATOR. 





AN OLD FAVOURITE.—“* SUNDAY is an old favourite with 


the little ones, and is as good as ever."—PALL MALL GAZETTE, 


'SUNDAY. 
| READING | 
FORTHE YOUNG. | 





240 416 


ILLUSTRATIONS. LARGE PAGES. 





A PERFECT MISCELLANY.—* With a plethora of pictures aa 


a radiant frontispiece SUNDAY is a perfect miscellany of interesting as apart 


| from professedly goody reading.”—DaILY TELEGRAPH, 





EXCELLENT ILLUSTRATIONS.—“ A mine of varied reading 
SUNDAY abounds in excellent illustrations, and is a cal 
present for young people.”—-CHURCH BELLs. 





“QNE OF THE BEST.”—“SUNDAY is one of the best publi 


cations ever issued for young people.”"—PUBLIC OPINION. 





SUNDAY READING FOR THE YOUNG: NEW VOLUME= 
Now ready. Llustrated paper boards, 3s. ; cloth extra, gilt edges, 5s. 


———— 


SUNDAY.—Weekly, 4d. ; monthly, 3d. ; 





yearly volumes, 3s. &08 
London: WELLS GARDNER, DARTON and CO, 
AND ALL BOOKSELLERS. 





CU pEn ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED. 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C, 


—_—_——— 


FOUNDED 





1348. 


w £35,000,000, 
SS 








h the Publishing 


To ensure insertion Adcertisements should reac 


| Office not later than the first pest on Friday. 
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Se 


sow READY. 


THE CHRISTMAS (December) NUMBER 


PALL MALL MAGAZINE. 


RD FREDERIC HAMILTON. 


Price ONE SHILLING. 


‘ ALL MALL 

tmas Number of the PALL } ; 

14 SINE contns a full budget of stortes and 

wAGAzr: the ading writers and many pages of 
mrisiTE PICTURES. 


pated by LO 





ENLARGED. 


ALVATIONIST. 
om — story by the lateGRANT ALLEN. 


= O CLOCK. 
TWELV yon taleby STEPHEN CRANE. 


EF OF NORMAN’S WOE. 
ON THE RE GILBERT PARKER. 


HB GOLDEN MESSIAS. |e CoRNFORD. 


SEEN WORLD. 
THE UN A weird tale by E. HAROLD BEGBIE. 


15 OF THE LORD. 
THB HOS Mrs. FLORA A. STEEL. 


EMPEROR'S WATCHDOG. 

= CARLTON DAWE. 
&e. &¢. &c. 

Th istmas Number also contains articles and 

bid oy E. Henley, Frederick Wedmore, W. Archer, 

vary ‘Neubolt, Edgar Fuwcett, J. Holt Schooling, 

6.5, Street, dc. 





The Frontispiece is an exquisite photogravure after 
picture by G. H. BoucuToy, R.A., entitled 


“INDECISION.” 


Despite its increased size and many attractions, the 
price of the Christmas Number remains 


ONE SHILLING. 





PUBLISHING OFFICES: 


London: 18 CHARING CROSS ROAD. 


"WAR! WAR! WAR! 


THE LONDON LETTER 


THE GREAT 
WAR JOURNAL. 
FRIDAYS. PRICE 6d. 





THOSE WHO CANNOT MAKE HEAD OR TAIL 
OF THE CONFLICTING TELEGRAMS AND 
SCRAPPY WAR NEWS IN THE 
DAILY PAPERS MUST READ 


THE LONDON LETTER. 


BVERY WEEK THE ACCURATE WAR NEWS 
Is BRIEFLY AND INTELLIGENTLY 
SUMMARISED BY 
Expert Writers. 


EVERY WEEK A THOUGHTFUL ARTICLE BY 


Spenser Wilkinson 
DEALS WITH THE 


COURSE OF THE WAR. 


THE LONDON LETTER 
WAR DIRECTORY. 


Third Edition now ready. Revised, Enlarged to 
twenty-four pages, with Map, and Portrait of 


Sir Redvers Buller. 
PRICE 6d.; POST-FREE 7d. 





and 21 KING WILLIAM ST., STRAND, W.C. 





IRKBECK BANK. 

a. ESTABLISHED 1851. 

SOUTHAMPTON BLDGs., Chancery Lane, London. 
base INVESTED FUNDS £10,000,000. 
TWO-AND-A-HALF PER CENT. INTEREST 

wlowed on DEPOSITS, repayable on demand. 

TWO PER CENT on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, 

on the minimum monthly balances, when not drawn 

below £100 

wtee REBECK ALMANACK, with particulars, 


ane FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


1849. JUBILEE YEAR. 1899. 
es granted on Best Terms against 
IDENTS ON SEA AND LAND, 
ACCIDENTS AND DISEASE, 
EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY. 
Fidelity Guarantees Issued. 


CLAIMS PAID £4,000,000. 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE CO. 
64 CORNHILL, LONDON. 
A. VIAN, Secretary. 


P 
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SOME IMPORTANT BOOKS ON 


ART AND ARCHITECTURE 


Published by B. T. BATSFORD. 





IN THE PRESS.—WILL BE PUBLISHED SHORTLY. 


OLD COLONIAL HOUSES OF THE CAPE OF GOOD 


HOPE. Illustrated and Described by ALYsS F. TROTTER. Containing 34 Full-page Plates reproduced 
from Photographs and Drawings, together with numerous smaller Illustrations in the text. Royal 4to, 
handsomely bound in cloth gilt. 


READY SHORTLY. 


ART IN NEEDLEWORK: 2 Book about Embroidery. By Lewis F. 


Day and Miss MARY BUCKLE. Containing 75 Full-page Plates reproduced from Photographs and 28 
text Illustrations, crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. net. 


RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 


‘A MANUAL OF HISTORIC ORNAMENT. Treating upon the 


Evolution, Tradition, and Development of Architecture and other applied Arts. By RICHARD GLAZIER, 
A.R.I.B.A., Headmaster of the Manchester School of Art. Containing 500 Illustrations. Royal 8vo, art 
linen, gilt, 5s. net. 


OLD CLOCKS AND WATCHES AND THEIR MAKERS. 


By F.J. BRITTEN. With a List of 8,000 Old Makers, and descriptive Notes. Containing 512 pp., and 400 
lllustrations, demy 8vo, cloth gilt, 10s. net. 
“Mr. Britten, the best living authority on clocks and watches, has given us a book altogether admirable. Sun- 
dials, water-clocks, weight-clocks, every kind of watch and clock, in dealt with here historically and completely. 
An account is given of all the most famous makers, and four hundred illustrations are included.” — Artist. 


ALPHABETS, OLD AND NEW. By Lewis F. Day. Containing 


150 complete Alphabets, 30 Series of Numerals, Numerous Facsimiles of Ancient Dates. With an Essay on 
the Development of the Alphabet. Crown 8vo, art linen, 3s. 6d. net. 


SKETCH DESIGNS FOR ARTISTIC OBJECTS IN 
POTTERY, GLASS, METAL-WORK, &c. Containing 780 exceedingly clever and suggestive Designs on 
46 Plates. By Professor SEDER, Director of the Strassburg School of Art. With an Introduction by 
LEWIS F. Day. Sumall folio, stiff paper boards, 21s. net. 


THE DECORATION OF HOUSES. A Study of House Decoration 


based on Historical Principles. By EDITH WHARTON and OGDEN CODMAN, Architect. Illustrated by 
56 Full-page Photographic Plates of Views of Rooms, Doors, Ceilings, Fireplaces, Furniture, &c. Large 
8vo, cloth gilt 12s. 6d. net. 
“Contains illustrations which are beautiful because they illustrate the sound and simple principles of decoration 
which the authors put forward....The book is one which should be in the library of every man and woman of 
means, for its advice is characterised by so much common sense as well as by the best of taste.”"—Queen. 


LONDON CHURCHES AND ST. PAUL’S CATHEDRAL. 
4 Record of the most Remarkable Ecclesiastical Buildings erected within and around the Ancient City 
Walls between the years 1630 and 1750, from the Designs of INIGO JONEs, Sir CHRISTOPHER WREN, and 
their successors. IJilustrated by 64 beautiful Plates, reproduced in Collotype from exceptionally fine 
Photographs taken expressly for the work. With Descriptive Accounts by GEORGE H. BIRCH, F.S.A- 
Large folio; handsomely bound in half-imorocco, gilt, £4 4s. net. 

“Mr. Birch’s beautiful folio will delight all lovers of London, and instruct all students of architecture by ite 
splendid and authentic illustrations of so many of the greatest works of the greatest of English — 
—fimes, 


ARCHITECTURE of the RENAISSANCE in ENGLAND. 


Illustrating in a Series of Views and Details the most notable Mansions erected between the years 1560 
and 1635. By J. ALFRED GorcH, F'.s.A. Containing 145 folio Plates, reproduced from Photographs taken 
expressly for the work, and from Drawings, together with 180 Illustrations in the descriptive Text. 
2 vols., large folio, handsomely bound in halt-morocco, gilt, £8 8s. net. 

Mr. Gotch’s work forms the finest series of illustrations of old English mansions. 


LATER RENAISSANCE ARCHITECTURE in ENGLAND: 
a Series of Illustrations of the Mansions and smaller Houses of the Stuart, Queen Anne, and Georgian 
Periods. By JOHN BELCHER and MERVYN MACARTNEY. To be completed in 6 parts. Parts I.-V. 
are now published, and the concluding part will be issued shortly. Price, to, Subscribers only, One 
Guinea each part, net, which wili be increased on completion. Full prospectus on application. 


A HISTORY OF ARCHITECTURE: being a Comparative View 
of the Historical Styles from the Earliest Period. By BANISTER FLETCHER, F.R.I.B.A., and B. F. 
FLETCHER, A.R.LB.A. Fully Illustrated by 115 Plates, mostly reproduced from large Photographs. 
Third Edition, Revised, crown 8vo, cloth, 12s. 6d. 


ARCHITECTURE OF THE RENAISSANCE IN ITALY: 


a General View for Students and others. By W. J. ANDERSON, A.R.I.B.A., Director of Architecture, 
Glasgow School of Art. With 64 Full-page Photographic and other Plates, and nearlv 100 smaller Illus- 
trations in the text. Second Edition, Kevised aud enia! ged, latgeé Svo, cloth gilt, i2s. 6d. net. 

“Should rank amongst the best architectural writings of the day.”"—Edinburgh Review. 


WINDOWS.—A BOOK ABOUT STAINED AND PAINTED 
GLASS. By LewIs F. Day. Containing 410 pages, including 50 Full-page Plates, and upwards of 200 
smaller Illustrations. Medium 8vo, cloth gilt, 21s. net. ‘ 

“The book is a masterplece....It¢ is amply illustrated and carefully printed, and wil! loug 1emain the 
authority on its subject."—Art Journal, 








B. T. BATSFORD, 94 High Holborn, London. 





“This really remarkable littie book.”—Glasgow Herald. 
Just Published. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


THE REIGN OF GEORGE THE SIXTH, 
1900-1925. 


A Forecast written in the Year 1763. 


Republished, with Preface and Notes, by C. OMAN, 
Fellow of All Souls’ College, Oxford. 

CONTENTS.~—Accession and First Acts of George VI.—State of. Europe—War with Russia—Invasion—War 
with France—Invasion of Flanders—Interest of the Nattonal Debt reduced—Rugstans and Frepch attack the 
Empire—George attacks France and enters Parls—Foreign Affairs—Duke of Devonshire conquers Flanders 
and Holland—Naval Victories—The Conquest of France—General Peace signed, 1920—State of England— 
Prosperity of the Ainerican Colonies—George gives Freedom and Happiness to France. 

“Worth republishing at this time....The book makes amusing reading.” —Scotsman. 


“The author was certainly an able man and a thorough Englishman, who believed in the future of his 
country."—Birmingham Datly Gazette. 


RIVINGTONS: 34 King Street, Covent Garden, London. 
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‘MR. EDWARD ARNOLD'S NEW Boog 
LAST WEEK. The Second Edition, completing 18,009 


is now ready everywhere, 


SPECIAL OFFER CLOSES RED POTTAGE. 


NOVEMBER 30th By MARY CHOLMONDELEY, Author of “ Diana Tempest,” (¢ f 


Specraton.—“ By far the most exciting and original novel of th 
scason.” © present 


PALL MALL GAZEITE.—“ Nothing tn recent fletion, or, indeed, in any fet 
° \ ‘ ‘vm 








Copies, 


for a long time, has surpassed in its dramatic force, or in the ’ 
ultimate surprise, the deadly crusade in which Lord Newhaven aim. 


vengeance for the wrong that has been done to him.” 
A SAVING OF TWENTY SHILLINGS. nr ANE 
literature. All those who love the study of their fellow-creaiures oe 
many @ delightful hour over Rachel Hester and Hugh.” nul apend 


MANCHESTER GUARDIAN.—“ In many respects Miss Cholmondel 
comparison with Charlotte Bronté. Her work is more sophistica rp . Wray 


less inspired by genius; but she has much the same gift of divini ° . 

persons that must lie outside her own experience, hy sincerity pe seen 

the same insight into the deep places of the human soul.” Na Nearly 
THE COLOSSUS. 


By MORLEY ROBERTS, Author of “A Son of Empire,” 
SECOND EDITION. 6s. ‘ 
B WORLD.—“ Likely to be widely read and as widely discussed,” 


PALL MALL GazETTE.—* The characters tn this delightful story are ary 
with quite amazing cleverness.” rawn 


nature of it; 
iS at Securing 


A NOVEL OF BERLIN SOCIETY. 


The Latest Bible Dictionary. 4 WINTER IN BERLIN. By Manm vy 


BUNSEN. 
Literary World.—“ An excellent translation of a charming sketch of society life 
in Berlin.” i 


FINLAND AND THE TSARS. By Josepg 


R. FISHER, B.A., Barrister-at-Law. Demy 8vo, cloth, 12s, 64, 


A. and C. Brack, Sono Squars, Loxpox. |IN MOORISH CAPTIVITY: an Account of 
the “Tourmaline” Expedition to Sus. By Henry M. Gry, 


Proprietors and Publishers of the a Member of the Expedition. Illustrated, demy 8vo, lis, 
‘ i i ica.’ Athenaum.— Mr. Grey’s book commends itself as of great human interest, and 
Encyciopetia Britannica. as one of the very few good books about Moorish life.” : 


‘TANGWEERA: 2 Life among Gentle Savages 


NOW READY. on the Mosquito Coast of Central America. By C. Napier 


For Prospectus, with full particulars, apply to 








Bev, M.1.C.E. Illustrated from Sketches by the Author, 





NEW VOLUME. 





| | demy Svo, 16s. 


THE | L EAD ! N G LARGE TYPE. i Daily News.—* A singularly fascinating book. The magic of the tropical forest 
| | ae | pervades Mr. Bell's pages. Captivating descriptions of fishing and other pastimes 


BABY’S | | SHORT 


ANNUAL. STRINGS. | WORDS. 


village life and customs abound in them.” 


NEW ILLUSTRATED HUMOROUS BOOKS. 
A New Book by the Authors of * An A B CO for Baby Patriots.” 
REALLY AND TRULY ; or, The Century for Babies. By 
Mr. and Mrs. ERNEST AMES. In brilliant Colours, 3s. 64. , 
A MORAL ALPHABET: in Words of from One to Seven 
“Sunshine for the nursery. Plenty for the money, and of right good quality Syllables. By H. B, and B. T. B., Authors of “The Bad Child's Book of 
too.”--CHRISTIAN WORLD. Beasts,” &c. 38. 6d. 
“Capital for young children.”—CAPE TIMES. | RUTHLESS RHYMES FOR HEARTLESS HOMES, 
Verses by Col. D. STREAMER. Pictures by G.H. Dedicated by permision 
| to Mrs. W. H. Grentell. 3s. 6d. 





“A great favonrite.”--RECORD. 





| 
' 
| 
Abundance of pictures. Paper boards, 1s. 6d.; cloth extra, 2s. 6d. | 
| 
| 





London: WELLS GARDNER, DARTON and CO., 
AND ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


J THE MOST NUTRITIOUS. 
COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, NEURALGIA. = 
Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE. E P P Ss Ss Cc oO Cc OA 
Vice-Chancellor Sir W. Page Wood state icly in Court the . J. COLLIS BROWNE was un- A TIT on COMFOR’ 
doubtedly tis iventor of GHLORODYNE: that the whole bam aod pth i 5 a deliberately | GRATEFUL AND COMFORTING. 
untrue, and he regretted to say it had been sworn to.—See the Times, July 13th, 1864. | b ] 
Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. j E P P Ss Ss Cc fe) C OA 
The Right Hon. Earl Russell communicated to the College of Physicians and J. T. Davenport that he had FOR BREAKFAST AND SUPPER. 


received information to the effect that the only remedy of any use in Cholera was Chlorodyne.—See Lwivet, 
December Sst, 1864 é » E P P Ss . Ss Cc @) C i¢) A. 
Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE. ; 
Extract from the Wedical Times, January 12th, 1866 :—“Is prescribed by scores of orthodox practitioners. WITH NATURAL FLAVOUR ONLY. 
Of course it would be not thus singularly popular, did it not supply a want and filla place.” | 


Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE ‘ 
Is the Best and Most Certain Remedy in COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, CONSUMPTION, NEURALGIA, JOSE PH GILLOTT’s 


RHEUMATISM, &c. 
Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE =f re HY ONS 

Is the Certain Cure in CHOLERA, DYSENTERY, DIARRHQ@A, COLICS, &c. STEEL PENS, 
CAUTION.—None genuize without the words “Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE” on the | 


London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 37 Bedford Street, Strand. 








GOLD MEDAL. PARIS, 1878 
Government Stamp. Overwhelming Medical Testimony accompanies each bottle. | OLD MEDAL ir eee 


SOLE MANUFACTURER--J. T. DAVENPORT, 33 Gt. Russell St, W.C. In Bottles, Is. 14d., 2s. Sd., 48. 6d. | D 
‘ 9 Bottles Is Tilted esd. | TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 








PAYABLE IN ADVANCE. 


F ! Ss H E R : S Including postage to any Yearly. 


partof the United King- 
) ; ; 


GLADSTONE BAG. A ractaging postage 1 any 


he Australasian 


1 of tl 
Color n erica, 
188 STRAND. | sestctativio aan 


Catalogues post-free. oo 00 of 
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Hos, DE LA RUE & C2,’S LIST, 


oTANDARD WORK ON WHIST. 

Y THE Sram tee third), 90th Thousand, cap. &vo, 
Newb git extra, 5s. ; handsomely printed in Red 

‘ie and Black ; Revised throughout. 


wHIsT, LAWS AND PRINCIPLES 


OF. By “CAVENDISH.” : 
STANDARD WORK ON BILLIARDS. 


THE -efully Revised, crow 
? i Seventh), carefully Revised, crown Svo, 
New Edition ( cloth, 10s. 6d. 


DS. By J. Bennett, Ex- 
BILLIARI Edited ‘ “CAVENDISH.” With up- 
wards of 200 Illustrations. 


THE STANDARD WORK ON PIQUET. 
New Edition (Ninth), cap. 8vo, cloth, cilt extra, 58.5 
Aen “handsomely printed in Red and Black 
PIQUET, LAWS OF. <Adopied by 

the Portland and Turf Clubs, With a Treatise on 
the Game by “CAVENDISH. 








oe > : ripe: 
vew Edition (Fourth), cap. 8vo, cloth, gilt extra ; 
eee Enlarged and Revised throughout, 5s, 


Z { el 
CARTE, LAWS OF. Adopied by 
the Portland and Turf Ciubs. With a Treatise on 
the Game by “ CAVENDISH.” 


eee xs o 
New Edition (Sixth), 8vo. cloth, gilt extra, 2s. 6d. 


BRIDGE, LAWS OF. Adopted by 
the Portland and Turf Clubs; with a Guide to 
the Game by “Boaz,” and How to Play Bridge, 
by “BADSWORTH.” 








8vo, cloth, gilt extra, 1s. 


MODERN WHIST LEADS. By G. 


EB. Havow, M.A. 


CARD GAMES BY ‘‘ CAVENDISH,” 
éd. each. American Leads. (8vo). POCKET 
senres: Whist (5)—Guide; Laws; Leads; Rules 
for Second Hand; Rules for Third Hand. Piquet. 
Rubicon Bézique. Polish Bézique. Ecarté. Crib- 
age. Euchre. Imperial. Spoil-Five. Caiabra- 
sella. Sixty-Six. 

THE STANDARD WORK ON PATIENCE. 
Demy oblong 4to, cloth gilt, 16s. 

PATIENCE GAMES, WITH EXAM- 
PLES PLAYED THROUGH. Itlustrated with 
numerous Diagrams. By “CAVENDISE.” Hand- 
somely prinied in Red and Black. 











Fourth Edition. Cap. 8vo, cloth, gilt extra, 5s. Hand- 
comely printed in Red and Biack. 


WHIST DEVELOPMENTS: 
AMERICAN LEADS AND THE UNBLOCKING 
GAME. By “CAVENDISH.” 





Third Edition. 8vo, cloth, gilt extra, Is. 6d. 


RUBICON BEZIQUE, LAWS OF. 


Adopted by the Portiand and Turf Clubs. With 
a Guide to the Game, by “ CAVENDISH.” 





Cap. Svo, cloth, gilt extra, 3s. 6d. 


SHORT WHIST, LAWS OF. = Edited 


by J. L. BALDWIN ; and a Treatise on the Game, 
by JAMES CLAY. 





Sixth Edition. Cap. 8vo, cloth, gilt extra, 3s. 6d. 


WHIST, PHILOSOPHY OF. By 


Dr. POLE, F.R.S. An Essay on the Scientific 
and Intellectual Aspects of the Modern Game. 
“WHIST RHYMES,” 3d. 


, 

DE LA RUE’S INDELIBLE 
DIARIES, CONDENSED DIARIES, PORTABLE 
DIARIES, CALENDERS, &c., for 1900, in great 
variety, may now be had of all Booksellers and 
Stationers. Also, “ FINGER,” “THUMB,” and 
“PALM”-SHAPED DIARIES, in neat cases. 
Wholesale only of the Publishers. 





THOMAS DE LA RUE and CO., Limited, 
Bunhill Row, London, E.C. 








NOW READY, in Red Cloth, 2s. net ; postage, 4d. 
THE STORY OF A 
CHARITY SCHOOL. 


Two Centuries of Elementary Educaiion in Soho. 
ByJ.H. CARDWELL, M.A., Rector of St. Anne’s, Scho. 


TRUSLOVE, HANSON, and COMBA, Limited, 
143 Oxford Street, W. 





-e pam mal Tor = 
U PSTAIRS and DOWNSTAIRS. 

\ By Miss THACKERAY. 

The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSO- 
CIATION for BEFRIENDING YOUNG SERVANTS 
is prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted 
{by permission) from the Cornaili Magazine, post-free, 
on receipt of two stamps, or in quantities at the rate 
: 10s. per 100,0n application to the SECRETARY, 

entral Office, 18 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.C., 
Foe Subscriptions and Donations toward the 

nds of the Association should be sent.—Bankers, 


THE THREE GREAT BOOKS OF 1899. 


“OF EXTRAORDINARY FASCINATION.” 
THE 


LETTERS OF ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON 


TO HIS FAMILY AND FRIENDS. Selected and Edited, with Notes and Tutroductions, by SIDNEY 
Cotvry. Demy Svo, 2 vols., 25s. net. 
“Trresistible in their raciness, their variety, their animation... .of extraordinary fascination. A delightful 
inheritance, the truest record of a ‘richly compounded spirit ’ that the literature 6f our time has preserve.” 
Times. 
“There are few books so interesting, so moving, and so valuable as this collection of letters. One can onlr 
commend people to read and re-read the book. The volumes are beautiful, and Mr. Colvin's part of the work 
could not have been better done. His introduction is a masterplees.”-—Spectator. 
The most exhaustive and distinguished literary correspondence which England has yet seen. Likely to be 
among modern works one of the most intimately beloved.”—St. James's Gazette, 
“ The record of a singularly beautiful disposition "— Westminster Gazette. 
“A book which will endure for all time.”—Daily Mat/. 
“Unique in modern literature.” —Datly Telegraph. 
“ These volumes have more fascination than we can express."— Pall Mall Gazette. 
“The man is here. It is himself who speaks, as if he were alive.”—Academy. 
“We despair of giving any idea of the extraordinary richness and variety of these letters.”"—Glasvow Herald. 
“These letters reflect marvellously the versatility of Stevenson’s richly dowered soul... . Every page deepens 
our attachment for this lovable and valiant human being. Beautiful books, of which every word is worth 


reading.’—Speaker. 
“A GOLD MINE OF GOOD THINGS.” 
“THIS SPLENDID WORK.” 


THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF SIR JOHN 


EVERETT MILLAIS, President of the Royal Academy. By his Son, J.G. MILLAIS. With 319 Il!ustra- 
tions, of which Nine are in Photogravure. 2 vols. royal 8vo, 32s. net. 
“Of unusual interest and charm, as manly, unaffected, and simple as was Millals himself.”"—Daily Chrontele. 
“The illustrations make the book delightful to handle or to read. The eye lingers lovingly upon the beauti- 
ful pictures.”—Standard. 
“ This charming book is a gold mine of good things.”"—Datly News. 
“This splendid work.”— World. 
“ Deserves an honoured place on every bookshelf.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 
“Of such absorbing interest is {t, of such completeness in scope and beauty. Special tribute must be paid to 
the extraordinary compieteness of the illustraflons.”—Graphic. 
“Mr. Millais tells his story with attractive frankness, and with consummate tact. The illustrations are of 
extraordinary interest.”—Datly Graphite. 
“The book overfiows with glimpses of famons people.”— Yorkshire Post, 
“ The book will hold the first place among the biographies of the year.’— Morning Post. 


THE HIGHEST ANDES. By E. A. FirzGeratp. 


With 2 Maps, 51 Illustrations, 13 of which are in Photogravure, a Panorama, and 2 large Maps. Royal 8yo, 
30s, net. 
Also, a Small Edition on Hand-made Paper, limited to 50 Copies, 4to, £5 5s. 
The Narrative of the highest ascent yet recorded. 
“ We have nothing but praise for Mr. FitzGerald’s admirable narrative. A book which is not only popular 
in the best sense of the word, but is a permanent and solid contribution to the literature of mountaineering.” 
—Times, 








METHUEN and CO., Essex Street, W.C. 


IMPORTANT NOVEL READY NEXT WEEK. 





A serial novel is not usually reviewed before it appears 
in book form. The Patt Mati Gazerre promptly pub- 
lished a Leading Review of Mr. H. B. MARRIOTT 
WATSON’S New Novel, 


The Princess Xenia, 


when the concluding instalment appeared in the 
November Number of Harvsr’s Macazixe, but before 
the work in book form was off the press. The 
Review said:— “Mr. Watson . .... . has 
compounded the most thrilling and daring story 
that he has yet spun from his fertile brain. We 
would place ‘The Princess Xenia’ in the very front 
of modern romance. It is by far the finest story 
that the modern school of romancists has produced.” 


Messrs. HARPER and BROTHERS will publish the volume 
on DECEMBER 7st (crown 8uo, cloth, 6s.) 





Loxpon: HARPER anp BROTHERS, 45 ALBEMARLE STREET, W. 


A pure Solution. 

For Acidity of the Stomach. 
For Heartburn and Headache. 
For Gout and Indigestion. 


DINNEFORD’S 
M A GQ N E S l A ° Safest Aperient for delicate 
Constitutions, Ladies, Children, and Infants. 








ek SOM, BOUVERIE, and CO.,1 Pall Mall 


SOLD BY CHEMISTS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 
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THE 


ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE & CO. 


NATIONAL WORTHIES. 


A Selection from ths National Portrait Gallery, with 
Biographical Notes. 
Bound in full leather gilt, gilt edges, Facsimile Reproduction of a Design by 
Roger Payne in the British Museum. 
*,* Only 475 Copies for sale in England, £2 2s. net. 

[Very shortly. 
The thanks of the publishers are due to the Director of the National Gallery 
and also to Mr. G. F. Watts, N.A., for permission to reproduce the portraits in this 

volume. 


A LIFE OF RICHARD BADILEY, 
Vice-Admiral of the Fleet. A Puritan Sailor. 
By T. A. SPALDING 


Demy &v9, 5s. 





“The thanks of all students of naval biography are due to him for the lifelike 
portrait he has drawn of a gallant but forgotten scaman.”—Times. 


THE DAUGHTER OF PETER THE GREAT, 


THE EMPRESS ELIZABETH PETROVNA. By R. - NISBET BAIN, 
Author of “The Pupils of Peter the Great.” With numerous Illustrations, 
demy 8vo, 15s. 
THE COMMUNE OF LONDON, AND OTHER 
STUDIES. By T. HORACE ROUND, M.A. Demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 
“Cannot be overlooked by students of English history.”— Guardian, 
“Mr. Round's work will be thankfally remembered.”--Atreneaum. 


A BOOK OF BACHELORS. By Artuur W. Fox, M.A. 


With numerous Mlustrations, demy Svo, 16s. 
“Mr. Fox's able and interesting volume of biographieal studies.”"—Scotsman. 


PRISONERS THEIR OWN WARDERS: an Account 
of the Singapore Convict Jail. By Major J. F. A. MacNair. Fully llustrated, 
demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. 

“The book may be regarded] as a special work for those connected with prison 
administration, but it contains a good deal of matter which will interest the 
general reader.” —Scotsman. 


IN THE SHADOW OF THE CROWN. An 
Historical Novel. By M. BIDDER. Second Edition.’ With an Introduction 
by MAURICE HEWLETT. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE ROMANCE OF OUR ANCIENT CHURCHES. 
By SARAH WILSON. With nearly 200 Illustrations by Alex. Austed. Gilt 
extra, 6s. 

“A very interesting book, carefully put together from the best authorities, and 
excellently illustrated. The successive styles of architecture, the chief features of 
the church, and the peculiarities found in individual buildings,--these and other 
things more varied and numerous than we can describe here, are dealt with.... 
May be confidently recommended.”— Spectator. 


BOOKS FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. 
THE PRINCE’S STORY BOOK. With numerous I]lus- 


trations by H.S. Banks. Crown 8vo, zilt extra, gilt top, 6s 
“There is more genuine enjoyment be got out of this collection of Mr. 
Gomme’s than can be found in a score of niodernu so-called historical romances.” 
~Black and White. 
UNIFORM WITH “THE PRINCE'S STORY BOOK.” 
THE KING’S STORY BOOK. 527 pages. With Photo- 
gravure Frontispiece and many other Illustrations by Harrison Miller. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 







ALSO, 
THE QUEEN’S STORY BOOK. Fully Illustrated by 


W. H. Robinson... Crown 8ro, 6s. 





THE NEW BOOK BY “UNCLE REMUS.” 
Beautifully Illustrated, 6s. 
“PLANTATION PAGEANTS.” 
HaRRIS (Uncle Remus}. 
“The stories are all good. Mr. Harris keeps up his ‘form’ wonderfully.” 
— Pall Mall Gazette. 
“ There never were children’s tales that had a truer touch of natural folk-lore 
and fancy than these.” —Scotsman. 


SINGING TIME: a Child's Song-Book. 
SOMERVELL. Drawings by L. Leslie Brooke. 
. The Songs are :— 
“Lightly Row” (from Songs for the “Thank you, Pretty Cow.” 
Nursery). __ 7 “ The Cat's Song.” 
“Do You Love Your Father ?” “Vr Soldiers” 
x. He a a | My Soldiers. 
“ The ¢ owslip. | 7 ies 
“Only One. 


“Little Things.” 
“The Black Dog.” “ Jesus, Tender Shepherd.” 


By JOEL CHANDLER 





Music by ARTHUR 


One needs no previous knowledge of this folk of the Terai, away 
there under the Himalayas, to appreciate the insight and observation 
which characterise every stroke of these charming sketches, THE 
TAMING OF THE JUNGLE, by C. W. Doyle. “ His note 
is his own.’—PuNCH. “ Both in matter and manner a strong book.” 
—SooTsMAN. ‘“ They are all good with a goodness which is quite 
rare and exrcellent.’-—COUNTRY LIFE. “ Zhe book is well dune and 
rings true.'—LiTERATURE. THE TAMING OF THE 
JUNGLE, by C. W. Doyle. Now ready. 





WESTMINSTER. 
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SWAN: SONNENSCHEIN AND o, 





THE FRANCO-GERMAN WAR: 1870-7; 


By Generals and other Officers who took part in the Campai 

n. 
and Edited by Major-General MAuRIcE, C.B., R.A , Capt. Wor 
and A. SONNENSCHEIN. With hundreds of Plates, Illustrations Por - 
Maps, and Plans, imperial Svo, 21s. SOF Graita, 


THE STORY OF AUSTRALIAN BUSH. 


RANGING “enables us to study one of the strangest episodes in the histo 
of crime,” says the Spectator of Mr. G. E. BoXALL's New Book. which oar 
lished at 6s, The Dat’y Teicgraph thinks it “will appeal strongly to den 
who take an interest in the annals of crime and the daring of celebrated 
criminals.” The.Pall Mall Gazctte asserts that “it could not well 
complete,” and thinks ‘it is uncommonly well done,’ 
attractive reading.” 


THE LETTERS OF LADY JANE COKE, 


which Mrs. AMBROSE RATHBORNE has just edited, the Standard Opens its 
review by saying, “affords one of the most amusing and interesting accounts of 
‘High Life* in the last century which have recently been published.” The 
book is illustrated with Portraits and Facsimiles, and its price is 7s, 6d, 


: . be mora 
Providing “385 pages of 








a, 
With a solitary exception, there is a consensus of favourable criticism of Mr. 
3UDGETT MEAKIN’S New Volume, entitled j 


THE MOORISH EMPIRE. Now Ready, with 


115 fine Illustrations, 3 Maps, 2 Charis, and a Copious Index, at 13s, The 
Daily News regards it as “just the sort of book writers and readers on the 
Moorish Question will like to have at hand”; and the Daily Chronicle says 
that “no student of Morocco can afford to be without” this “ most valuable” 
book. South Africa says: “This admirable history may be heartily com. 
mended to all who have the cause of British Imperial expansion at heart, 
Its value is immensely enhanced by maps and excellent photographs and 
drawings.” 





According to the Times, Mr. B. H. BADEN POWELL'S 


VILLAGE COMMUNITIES IN INDIA: their 


Origin aud Growth (2s. 6d.), is “by far the best popular exposition of the 
Indian commune that has ever been written or is likely to be written in ow 
day.” 4 


THE VICTORIA NYANZA: the Land, the 


Races, and their Customs, by P. KoOLLMANN, Lieut. Royal Saxon Regt., {s just 
ready. It is fully Illustrated from the Author's own Collections (now in the 
Berlin Museum), price 7s. 6d. 


THE CONSCIENCE OF THE KING. 3; 


J. CARMICUAEL SPENCE. 6s. Law and Justice — Laws — Legislatior 
Justice —Ethies, Publicand Private—Right and Wrong—The Conscience of tha 
King, of the Subject, of the Judge—Adininistration of Justice, of the Law~ 
Licensing Laws--Industrial Legislation--Educational Laws—Political De 








mentia—Summary and Conclusion. 


THE SCIENTIFIC BASIS OF MORALITY. 


By G. Gore, LL.D., F.R.S., Author of “The Art of Scientific Discovery,” & 
592 pp., 10s. 6d. net. 





DANCING IN ALL AGES. With Coloured 


Frontispiece after Watteau. By EDWARD SCOTT. 6s. “A most interesting 
book to the lover of Dancing.” —Bookman. 


THE PHENOMENA OF NATURE AS SEEN 


FROM THE WORKSHOP, THE FACTORY, AND THE FIELD. By 
JAMES WALKER. 2 parts, each 2s, 6d. 








NEW EDUCATIONAL BOOKS. 


HOW TO LEARN PHILOLOGY: a Simple 


Introduction for School and University Use. By EvsTACE H. MILES, MA, 
Camb. 5s. net. 


THE CHILD’S SONG AND GAME BOOK. 


By. H. KEATLEY Moore, B.Mus., B.A. Small 4to, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. net; 
also in 4 parts, each ls. 


INTRODUCTION TO PHONETICS. By the 


late L. SOAMES. New Edition, by Professor W. VIETOR. 6s. 


PRACTICAL MANUAL OF ELOCUTION. 


by R.I. PaTrRy. With List of Pieces. Cloth, 1s. 6]. “A more complete bart 
in an inexpensive form we have not seen.”—Schoo! Board Chrontee. A mode 
of condensation and common-sense.”—Literary World. 


PRACTICAL MANUAL OF DRESS CUTTING 


FOR ADULTS. By E. M. F. CARLISLE. With Diagrams, Second 4ae 
cloth, Is. 





SWAN SONNENSCHEIN and CO., Ltd., London. 
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JowiTH, ELDER, AND CO.S NEW BOOKS. 


Bannan AAAARRARARARAAAAARAAR AMARA AAA AAS 


SIR ALGERNON WEST’S REMINISCENCES. 
PUBLISHED LAST WEDNESDAY. 


With Portraits and Sketches, including Portraits of Sir Algernon West and of the Hon. Mrs, Alfred Lyttelton by the 
Marchioness of Granby. Demy &vo, 21s. 


RECOLLECTIONS, 1832-1886. 
By the Right Hon. Sir ALGERNON WEST, K.C.B., 


for ma 
riyEs—* sit algerpon West's ‘ Recollections’ will at once take rank among 
which everybody must real. ‘They are not only in the main extremely 
wo but o— points throw valuable light upon the political history 
period thay 
: ei thy Moet Roth entertaining and interesting....two volumes in which 
pelther a dull page nor an fll-natured word.” 


pall 


on 


by years Private Secretary to the Rt. Hon. W. E. Gladstone, and subsequently Chairman of the Inland Revenue Board. 


STANDARD.—“ Written with freedom from egotism, with simplicity, dis- 
crimination and faultless taste....Both volumes can be read with unflagging 
interest and the certainty that as “each page is turned there will be something ou 
the next to keep the attention alert if not excite a lan 

DAILY TELEGRAPH.—* It will be along time beforeany reminiscences appear 
so full of really amusing anecdotes as these.” 





sf PUBLISHED.—With an Introduction by HERR BRANDES. 


In 2 vols., with 2 Portraits of the Author. Large crown &Svo, 21s. 


MEMOIRS OF A REVYOLUTIONIST. 
By PRINCE KROPOTKIN. 


nILY TELEGRAPH.—“ There is no lack of adventures in Prince Kropot- 
ie + Memoirs.... The visit to Siberia, made for scientific purposes, contains much 
it isimportant and significant, while the later life in Western Europe possesses 
cttnel fascination of a novel and a naturalist’s diary.” 


DATLY CHRONICLE.—“ A more sincere, we might almost say naive, self-rerela- 
tion was never given to the world than is contained in these volumes. How intensely 
dramatic, too, is the narrative, how many are the aspects of Kropotkin’s life !....We 
are grateful to him for having. in these days of apparent dulness and luxurious “ease 
given usa deeper cone —— of the heroism and sacrifice of which man is ¢ apable.” 





IMPORTANT NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF 
“DEEDS THAT WON THE EMPIRE.” 


In4 vols. crown Svo, with Portraits, Facsimiles, and Plane, 6s. each. 


40W ENGLAND SAVED EUROPE: the 


story of the Great War (1793- 181i 5). By W. H. FITCHETT, LL.D, Anthor of 
«Deads that Won the Empire,” “ Fights for the Flag,” &c. 


Vol. , FROM THE LOW COUNTRIES TO EGYPT, Is READY. 


Vo, I., THE STRUGGLE FOR THE SEA, will be published 
on DECEMBER 15th. 
And the remaining Volumes will be issued at intervala 
SLOBE.~“ Mr. Fitchett has a complete grasp of his subject... .»His book should 
toja place certainly in every library, civil and mil!tary. 





ON NOVEMBER 28TH.—With Portrait, crown &vo, 7s. 6d. 





THE LIFE of MADAME DE LONGUEVILLE 


(ANNE GENEVIEVE DE BOURBON). By Mrs. ALFRED COCK. 


A VOLUME OF MR. JAMES 5 PAYN? S ESSAYS. 
(' NOVEMBER 28TH.—With a Portrait, and a Memoir by LESLIE STEPHEN. 
Crown Sve, 6s 


THE BACKWATER OF LIFE; 


ta Literary Veteran. By the late JAMES PAYN. 


or, Essays 





TRAVEL AND ADVENTURE IN AUSTRALIA. 


PUBLISHED TO-DAY.— With Portraits and Maps, demy 8vo, 16s. 


THE LIFE OF CHARLES STURT, sometime 
(apt. 9th Foot and Australian Explorer. By Mrs. NAPIER GEORGE STURT. 


POETICAL WORKS OF ROBERT BRIDGES. 


Volume If, CONTENTS :—Shorter Poems; New Poems; Notes. Small post 


A ‘““VADE-MECUM” FOR TRAVELLERS. 
PUBLISHED TO-DAY.—Crown vo, 6s. 


HEALTH ABROAD: a Medical Handbook 


for Travellers. Edited by EDMUND HOBHOUSE, M.A., M.D. (Oxon.), M.R.C.P., 
Assistant-Physiclan to the Sussex County Hospital. Crown 8Vvo, 6s. 
Special Chapterson EGYPT and NORTH ATSIC). by Dr. LEIGH CANNEY ; 
ENTRAL AFRICA, by Dr. HARFORD BATTERSBY : CONTINENTAL TRAV EL, 
t STCART TIDEY and the EpIToR; SOU TH AFRICA, by Dr. B. GUILLE- 
MA SOUTH AMERICA, by Dr. G. H. PENEL: I@DIA, by Dr. W. J. Simpson; 
AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, and NORTH AS {ERICA, by the EDITOR. 


YORE POT-POURRI FROM A SURREY 


GARDEN. By Mrs. C. W. EARLE. Large crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
ton THIRD IMPRESSION NOW READY. 

f TH.—* This volume, like the former, is an anthology in the literary as well 
Pe @ literal sense of the word. Dip where you will into it, and you will 
; on What Montaigne called ‘a nosegay of others’ thoughts,’ tied together, 

vever,not by the string the French essayist speaks of, but, as I have seen a 
weegay tied, with many flowers.” 




















THE LOG OF A SEA WAIF; being Re- 


collections of the First Four Years of my Sea Life. With 8 Full-Page I!lus- 
trations, large post 8vo, 8s. 6d. By FRANK T. BULLEN, F.R.G.S., Author of 
The Cruise of the ‘Cachalot,’” “ Idylls of the Sea,” &c. 
SECOND IMPRESSION READY IMMEDIATELY. 
a In ‘The Log of a Sea Waif’ Mr. Bullen has surpassed all 
ey vious efforts. We have read many stories of sea life, but do not remember 
dave been so fascinated and enthralled by any of them as by this masterly 











LIBRARY EDITION OF SIDNEY LEE’S LIFE OF 
SHAKESPEARE. 


On DECEMBER §1H.—In 1 vol. medium Svo, profusely Illustrated with Phot 
gravures, Facsimiles ' Topographic cal Views, &c., 16s. 


THE LIFE OF WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE, 


By SIDNEY LEE, Editor of * The Dictionary of National Biography.” 


NEW WORK FOR JUVENILES BY HIS HONOUR 


JUDGE PARRY. 
JUST PUBLISHED.~ With Illustrations by Athelstan Rusden. Small 4to, 6s. 


THE SCARLET HERRING, and _ other 


Stories. By His Honour Judge EpwWaRD ABBOTT PARRY, Author of 
“Katawampus ; its Treatment and Cure,” * Butter-Scotia,” &e. 
MANCHESTER EVENING CHRONICLE.—‘ Isone of those charming fairy 
books that children will treasure, read and re-read, and grown-up people will taka 
a delight in relating the stories to little ones. It is beautifully printed and is pro- 
fusely and prettily illustrated.” 


TRAVELS IN SOUTHERN ARABIA AND THE SOUDAN. 


IMMEDIATELY.—With 24 Full-page Illustrations and 5 Maps, demy 8vo, 18s. 


SOUTHERN ARABIA. By the late Turopore 


Bes T and Mrs. THEODORE BENT. 


COLLECTIONS AND _ RECOLLECTIONS. 


By “ONE WHO Has Kerr a Drary.” Revised, Enlarged, and Cheaper 
Edition. With Frontispiece, large crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


MRS. DE LA PASTURES POPULAR NEW NOVEL. 


ADAM GRIGSON. 


Crown &vo, 6s. 
FIRST EDITION NEARLY EXHAUSTED. 
SECOND EDITION IN THE PRESS. 

DAILY TELEGRAPH.—“* Adam Grigson’ is quite a notable achievement in 
many wars. there being at least three pictures of women contained in it which 
coull not be improved upon. Much was to be expected of the authoress of 
‘Deborah of Tod's,’ and in her present work she has worthily upheld her 
reputation.” 

ATHEN.£CM.—* With more experience of literary metheds, Mrs. De La 
Pasture may hope to occupy the place in literature left v vacant by the late Mrs. 
Oliphant.” 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “‘THE DEAR 
IRISH GIRL.” 
PUBLISHED TO-DAY.—Crown §ro, 6s. 
SHE WALKS IN BEAUTY. 
By KATHARINE TYNAN, 
Author ef “ The Way of a Maid,” “ The Dear Irish Girl,” &c. 





THE CORNHILL MAGAZINE 
For DECEMBER. Price One Shilling. Contents: 


SOUTH AFRICAN REMINISCENCES.—IT. | LOVE-MAKING IN THECEVENNES. By 
By Sir John Robinson, K.C.M.G., late Zélia de Ladevéze. 


Premier of Natal. ; OUR SQUARE. By Mre. Bernard 
THESECONDGENERATION. By Stephen Bosanquet. 
Crane. ae = 
PASTELS FROM SPAIN.—V. El Pardo. | THE LEADING ARTIC LE. he 
By Mrs. Margaret L. Woods. HE CoTraGE | BY TUE SEA. By 
EAGL ES AND TITEIR PREY. By C. J. William Shirlaw, Junr. 


Cornish. | CONFEKENCES ON BOOKS AND MEN. — 
How MR. MIDSHIPMAN IRNIDGE KEPT | IX. By Urbanus Sylvan. 
CumistMas. By K. and Hesketh | LirtLE ANNA MARK. Chaps. 48-51. 





sn ation of the humours, hardships, and’ minor tragedies of life in the fore- 


Prichard (E. and H. Heron). (Couclusion) By s. R. Crockett. 





London : 





SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 
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MESSRS. LONGMANS & C0.’S LIST. 


With 10 Portraits and 3 other Illustrations, 8vo, 18s, 


THE EARLY MARRIED 
LIFE OF MARIA JOSEPHA, 
LADY STANLEY, 


with Extracts from Sir John Stanley’s “‘ Preterita.” 
Edited by One of their Grandchildren, JANE H. ADEANE, 
Editor of “ The Girlhood of Maria Josepha Holroyd.” [Next week. 

*.* Many of the readers of the “ Girlhood of Maria Josepha 
Holroyd” have asked whether there are no letters of her married life 
equally worthy of being preserved ; and have suggested that if such 
be the case, a selection from them would form a welcome companion to 
the bright letters of her earlier days. 

To this question the present volume is an answer. It consists of ex- 
tracts from Sir J. T. Stanley's MSS. up to the time of his marriage, 
and afterwards of selections from the correspondence of his wife, 
Maria Josepha, which tell the story of the early years of a married 
life that lasted over half-a-century (1796 to 1850). 





With Portrait and Map. Medium &vo, 18s, 
THE HISTORY OF 


LORD LYTTON’S 
INDIAN ADMINISTRATION, 


1876-1880. Compiled from Letters and Official Papers, 
By LADY BETTY BALFOUR. 


“Lady Betty Balfour has used her exceptional opportunity with marked judg- 
ment and self-restraint, and she may be congratulated accordingly on having pro- 
duced a volume which is at once a sound defence of her distinguished father’s 
administration and an invaluable summary of the intimate politics of his 
time.”—Morning Post. 

“The first adequate endeavour to present the crowning jaboursof Lord Lytton’s 
official life in a proper light, and its value to the future historian is unquestion- 
able.”-—Standard. 

“The volume will be exceedingly useful to all. who desire to possess in a con- 
venient form the complete record of an eventful vice-regal reign. We must adda 
word in commendation of the spirit and manner in which Lady Betty Balfour has 
performed her biographical tasks—and labour of love.”—Daily News. 

“Lady Betty Balfour has done a noble service to her father’s memory....At 
present we shall anly say that no honest judgment can hereafter be formed on our 
relations with Central Asia without a careful study of the facts and documents 
presented in this book.” —Times. 


THE RIVER WAR: an Historical Account 


of the Reconquest of the Soudan. By WINSTON SPENCER CHURCHILL, 
Author of “ The Story of the Malakand Field Force, 1897.” Edited by Col. F. 
RHODES, D.8.0. With 34 Maps and Plans, and 51 Illustrations. Also with 7 
Photogravure Portraits of Generals, &c. 2 vols. medium 8vo, 36s. 

“ The book is to our mind a long way the first among the literature of the Soudan 
war. Written throughout in an easv flowing style, it holds the reader from the 
cowmencement. The book is beautifully got up, the maps being excellent and 
beyond praise, and Mr. Angus MeNeill’s sketches are very welcome embellish- 
meats.” —Pali Mall Gazette. 


NEW BOOK BY THE RIGHT HON. W. E. H. LECKY. 
SECOND IMPREssION. 


THE MAP OF LIFE: Conduct and Character. 


By WILLIAM EpwaRD HARTPOLE LECKY. 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


THE CLAIMS OF JESUS CHRIST: Lent | 


Bv the Rev. W. J. SPARROW SIMPSON, M.A,, Vicar of St. Mark's, 
Crown Svo, 2s. 


ectures. 
Regent's Park. 


THE PREVENTION OF FACTORY ACCI- 


DENTS. Being an Account of Manufacturing Industry and Accident, and a 
Practical Guide to the Law on the Safe-Guarding, Safe-Working, and Safe- 
Construction of Factory Machinery, Plant, and Premises. By JOHN CALDER, 
Whitworth Scholar, sometime her Majesty's Inspector of Factories for the 
North of Scotland. With 20 Tables and 124 Illustrations. Crown S8yo, 
7s. 6d. net. 





New Fiction. 
NO SOUL ABOVE MONEY. By Wattez 


RAYMOND, Author of * Two Men 0’ Mendip,” &c. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

No soul above Money’ is 4 fit companion to his ‘Two Men o' Mendip,’ a 
homely story of life in Somerset, but instinct with a fine feeling for real tragedy 
It is a delightful book, alike in its racy local colour and sympathetic humour, and 
in its masterly and restrained treatment of passion in its most primitive and 
essential forms.’—Speaker. 


THE UNDOING OF JOHN BREWSTER. 


LONGMAN’S MAGAZINE. 
DECEMBER. Price 6d. 
oreo rae. Chaps. 4-6. By THE WOOING OF SARA LEPELL. 
THE EvoLorion oF 4 REPUTATION. | ne ciciiggs ee ae 


By I. A. Taylor. 
JANE ANNE—J.UMP. Vaughan, M.A. 


thea Evans. 


By 


By Mary Doro- 
By 


‘BRom a TEST ANGLER'’S Dany. By|4T THE SIGN OF THE SHIP. 
George A. B. Dewar. | 


Andrew Lang. 








LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO., London, New York, and Bombay 


Messrs, WM. BLACKWOOD & sone 


LIST, 








MODERN ENGLISH WRITERs 


NEW VOLUME NOW READy. 


ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSoy 


By L. CoPE CORNFORD. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 
“A model of sane and sound criticism, written by 
knowledge and a clear understanding of Stevenson's works” Dattas ‘Mes oUt 
“Much the best thing that has yet appeared as an all-r : 
personality and achievements. It surveys his strangely coon Stevenson 
nis books in review, considering them as evidences of his gift as mornin me 
romancer, novelist, landscapist, and stylist respectively.”—Scotsman, US, arti, 





SECOND EDITION.—THIS DAY, 


MATTHEW ARNOLD. By Professo: 


SAINTSBURY. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 





————___ 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “LADY BABY.” 


ONE YEAR. By Dororaza Grranp, Author 


of “A Spotless Reputation,” “A Forgotten Sin,” “T f 
Crown 8ve, 68. : SO he Impediment,” g 








THIRD EDITION.—THIS DAY. 


4 
IN INDIA. By G. W. Svesveys, Autho: 
of “ With Kitchener to Khartum,” “ With the Conquering Turk,” “The Lang 
of the Dollar,” “Egypt in 1898,” &c., &c. Witha Map, Crown 8yo, és, - 
“To read this book is a liberal education in one of the most interesting and 
least known portions of our Empire.”~—St, James's Gazette. 
“ Reveats India and our methods of government there to the British elector with 
a completeness that has never before been equalled.”—Daily Mati, 








ey 


THIS DAY IS PUBLISHED. 


A CLAIM ON KLONDYKE. 4 


Ramance of the Arctic El Dorado. By EDWARD Roper, F-B.GS. Author o! 
“By Track and Trail through Canada,” &c. Witn 10 Full-page Illustrations 
Crown 8vo, 6s. : 





AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’ AND LIBRARIES. 


THE DON AND THE UNDER. 


GRADUATE. <A Tale of st. Hilary's College, Oxford. By W. E. W.Cozuiys, 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 


CHURCH AND FAITH. Being Essays 


on the Teaching of the Church of England. By Dr. Wace, Dean FarRar. 
Dr. WRIGHT, Kev. R. E. BARTLET, Principal DrRoRy, Canon Merntct, 
Professor MOULE, Ohancellor SMITH, MONTAGUE BARLOW, Sir Rickarp 
TEMPLE, Bart., E. H. BLAKENEY, and J. T. BOMLINSON. With Introduction 
by the LORD BISHOP OF HEREFORD. Post 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 
“No more appropriate moment could have been found for the appearance of a 
volume of moderate and well-considered essays on the Church of England.” 
— Daily Chronicle 
“One of the most striking and important of the publications called forth by 
the present crisis in the Church of England.”—Daily News. 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY AND 


LETTERS OF MRS. M. 0. W. OLIPHANT. Anz d and Edited by Mrs, 
HARRY'COGHILL. With Two Portraits. Cheaper Edition. Crown &yo, é&. 
“ Replete with absorbing and individual interest.” — Tins. 
“One of the most interesting, as well as one of the saddest, of literary 
biographles."—Datiy Neus. 










































A HISTORY OF WIRELESS TELE- 


GRAPHY, 1838-1899. By J. J. FAHIE, Member of the Institution of Electrial 
Engineers, London, and of the Société Internationale des Electriciens, Paris; 
Author of “A History of Electric Telegraphy to the Year 1837,” &c, With 
lllustrations, Crown Svo, 6s. 
“A succinct and well-informed account of the origin and the development of 
the idea.”—Literature. 
“ A very excellent book on a most interesting subject." —EFlectrician. 












BERKELEY. 





JUST PUBLISHED. 
; : ‘ onioan 
* Philosophical Classics for 
English Readers.” By ALFXANDER Camppeiy Fraser, DCL. Oxtorl 
Emeritus Professor of Logic and Metaphysics in the University of Edinburgh 
New Edition, Amended. With Portrait, Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


SABBATH SONGS 


AND BY-WAY BALLADS. By JEANIE MORISON. 
“They are distinguished among the great body of ré — = wil 

re po -eling hen) than is usually found in songs dictated by pier) 
more poetic feeling in them than is usually found in song gel on 
“They are all touched with a noble humanity and inspired with panty % 
epiritual feeling.”—Glasgow Heraid. 






AND SONNETS 


Crown &vo, 3s. 6d 








aring 







—_—_—— 


CHRIST THE PROTESTANT: xi 


. Ly] 
other Sermons. By HELY HUTCHINSON ALMOND, M.A., Ox0D.; Hon. LUD, 
Glasgow ; Head-Master of Loretto School. Crown 8vo, 5s. 

“ The difficu!t question of clerical or lay Head-Masters would bes 
could always have laymen who have such a grasp of religious tru 
power of expressing it, as we find here.” —Spectator. 
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Messrs. NELSON’S NEW BOOKS. 


*..° Complete Illustrated List post-free on application. 




















































NOVELS ON EXTRA THIN INDIA PAPER. THE 


N THE NEW 
* | wEW CENTURY LIBRARY) CENTURY 


ens OF STANDARD LITERATURE. I IBRARY 
Paseee 
— Printed on Nelson’s Extra Thin “Kuyal” Indian Paper. ' 


SUITABLE ALIKE FOR 


séor LIBRARY, KNAPSACK, OR RAILWAY. 





A FEW PRESS NOTICES. 


“ Will be a distinct buon to readers, and 











THE MOST READABLE, THE MOST HANDY, THE MOST COMPACT = to a large extent supersede the more bulky 
—~ ide 0 7 bs : editions now in use. In fact, Messrs. Nelson 
POCKET VOLUMES EVER PUBLISHED, LONG PRIMER TYPE, have devised a most excellent plan for meeting 
he wi f lie?— v 
thor EACH NOVEL COMPLETE IN ONE VOLUME. the wants of the public.’ —ATHENZUM. 
fe “A perfect marvel af condensation into a 
Art binding, cloth extra, gilt top, 2s. net. small size, without the sacrifice of a single 
are In limp leather, with Photogravure Frontispiece, 2s, 6d. net; leather boards, 3s, ust. advantage.” —WEEKLY DISPATCH. 
thor Issued in Monthly Volumes. “It is impossible to conceive of anything 





better.’"—NEW AGE. 


ne THE NEW CENTURY DICKENS. <Sbiasteninel alas 


ries , The PICKWICK PAPERS. (Ready. | 3. OLIVER TWIST and SKETCHES by BOZ. —WEEKLY TIMES AND Ecuo, 
or with 2, NICHOLAS NICKLEBY. [Ready.! 4. OLD CURIOSITY SHOP. (Ready. “ Really wonderful edition.” 

5. MARTIN CHUZZLEWIT. — (Zec. —YARMOUTH ADVERTISER. 
— THE NEW CENTURY THACKERAY. “Admirably adapted for comfortable read- 


ing.’ —LITERATURE, 








A VANITY FAIR, (Ready. | 2, PENDENNIS. (Nov. | 3. The NEWCOMES, (De, | "2 ~UITERATORE, 
thor of Other Volumes will follow immediately. Delightful series.’ —CHURCH BELLS. 
nee 4,# Though of so small and convenient a size (4} by 63 inches, and but half an inch thick), these | “ Marks an important development im 
a volumes are printed from Long Primer Type, the large size generally used for Library Editions of Standard | English literature.’—CHRISTIAN. 

Tiction. PEARS ; } i 
ied The Works of Scott and other Standard Authors will follow in due course. | “4 marvel alike of beauty and cheapness,” 
UR. FULL PROSPECTUS ON APPLICATION. —BRIGHTON GUARDIAN, 
)LLINS, 
=, 
_ NEW BOOKS FOR THE SEASON. 


as NEW BOOKS AT VARIOUS PRICES. NEW BOOKS AT 3s. 6d. (voi/inved). 


YRICE, * mm a 

cHARD >. | THE FELLOW WHO WON: a Tale of School 

Juction TWELVE PIONEER MISSIONARIES. ac Life. By ANDREW HOME. Illustrated by Emily Cook. Crown 8vo, cloth 
GEORGE SMITH, C.LE., LL.D., F.R.G.S., P.R.S.S. With Portraits, demy 8vo, etracse on 

cloth extra, 7s. 6d. cece lene Eitan 


reo | TOM GRAHAM, V.C.: a Tale of the Afghan War. 
nile JESUS, the CARPENTER of NAZARETH. By WM. JOHNSTON, Illustrated by George Soper. Post 8vo, cloth extra, 
rth by By ROBERT Birp. A New Illustrated Edition of this popular book. With 3s, 6d. 

: 136 Illustrations by the leading Bible Artists. Royal 4to, 6s. HAVELOK THE DANE : a Legend of Old Grimsby 


neers THE MAKING OF EUROPE: a Series of and Lineoln. By C. W. WHISTLER. Illustrated by W. H. Margetson. 
ND Historical Sketches. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 

ne ‘ THE COURTEOUS KNIGHT, and other Tales NEW BOOKS AT 2s. 6d. 

bi from Spenser and Malory. By E.EDWARDSON. Evlition de Luxe.on antique | THE CHILDREN’S HOUR. By Mrs. MOLeEs- 


paper. Illustrated by Robert Hope. Crowa 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. ti. woRTH. With 12 Coloured Plates and many Black-and-White Vignettes. 
Crown 8v0, 2s. 6d. 


— NEW BOOKS AT 65s. PHIL AND I. By Pavu Brake. Illustrated by G. 


. Soper. Post 8vo, cloth extra, 2s. éd. 
uE- THE HEIR OF HASCOMBE HALL. \ew! BLIND LOYALTY. A Scquel to “Our Vow.” 
cg Historical Tale 44 Peg oe _— + - ig and er nh,” &e,, By LE. L. HAVERFIELD. Illustrated, post 8vo, cloth extra, 2s. 6d. 
aris; &e, Illustrated by Ernest Prater. Crown 8v0, bevelled boards, cloth extra, pg Desiokess Tolies pe Te ee a ape bij = 
With ailt top, Bs. IN LIONLAND: the Story of Livingstone and Stanley. 


By M. DoveG.as. Illustrated, post 8vo, cloth extra, 2s. 6d. 


He ee Nee ee cn tue se | TR TW CASTAWATS. By B: Hascoves 


Tale of War and Adventure in Chili. By HERBERT HAYENS, Author of “In 


the Grip of the Spaniards,” &e.,&c. Tlustrated by Sidney Paget. Crown Sve, BURRAGE, Author of “The Vanished Yacht.” Illustrated, post 8vo, cloth 
ate bevelled boards, cloth extra, gilt top, 5s. extra, 2s. 6d. : -_ 
A VANISHED NATION. By Heaerat Havexs.|4 ,GOODLY HERITAGE. | By K. M. Eapy. 
for Illustrated by W. B. Wollen, R.I. Crown 8vo, bevelled boards, cloth extra, 


gilt top, 5s. NEW BOOKS AT 2s. 
A DAUGHTER OF FRANCE. By Eniza F.| THE ABBEY ON THE MOOR. By Luctre E. 


POLLARD. Illustrated by W. Rainey, R.f. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 5s. JACKSON. Tlustrated by W. H.C. Groome. Post 8vo, cloth extra, 2s. 
N BOBBY’S SURPRISES. By E. L. HaverFiz.p. 
T NEW BOOKS AT 3s. Gd. Sitastested, yooh $e. ciate, ecto Ye 


xforl 

















TREFOIL: the Story of a Girls’ Society. By MARGARET | THE ROMANCE OF THE SOUTH POLE. 
. MACDONALD. Illustrated by W. H. Margetson. Post 8vo, cloth extra, ome sp a wna i a AA itp vale Epes 
nae 38. 6d, MARK HAMILTON’S DAUGHTERS. By 
‘ 7 A. FRASER ROBERTSON. Post 8vo, cloth extra, 2s. 
MOBSLEY’S MOHICANS: a Tale of Two Terns. - : : 

— oie AVERY, Author of “The Triple Alliance,” &c., &c. Illustrated NEW VOLUME FOR 1900. Price 1s. 

Yd. on. Crown svo, cloth extra, ds. 6d. 
and : ; oe THE CHILDREN’S TREASURY OF 
LLD, PRISCILLA : a Story for Girls. By bk. Evererr- PICTURES AND STORIES FOR 1900. Beautifully Illustrated with choice 

GREEN and H. LOvIsz BEDFORD. Illustrated by J. H. Bacon. Crown sve L!uminated Cover, boards, 1s. A Beautiful Present for the Little Ones. Full 
difwe cloth extra, 38. 6d. of attractive pictures and pleasing stories. 
subs NORE Sc ERNIE a — — 

THOMAS NELSON and SONS, 35 and 36 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. ; 





PARKSIDE, EDINBURGH; anp NEW YORK. 
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MESSRS. BELL’S NEW BOOKs 





ILLUSTRATED CHRISTMAS LIST POST-FREE ON APPLICATION, 





Small folio, £5 5s. net. 


DANTE GABRIEL ROSSETTI: an 


Tllustrated Memorial of his Art and Life. By H.C. MARILLIER. With 30 
Photogravure Plates printed on Japanese vellum and about 200 other Illustra- 
tions. The binding designed by Laurence Housman. 


“ Here and there, indeed, scattered about in various books, illustrations, more or 
leas 00d, of a large number of Rossetti’s pictures and drawings are to be found. 
bat it is safe to say that no such collection as is now put within the reach of the 
public has ever before been made, or is ever likely to appear again iu a single 
volume.”—Datly News. 


LIBRARY EDITION, fmperial 8vo, 28s. net. 


FRENCH PAINTERS OF THE 


18TH CENTURY. By Lady DILKE. With 12 Photogravure Plates and 64 
Half-tone Illustrations ; containing a number of Pictures never before repro- 
duced. Limited Large-Paper Edition, fcap. folio, with extra Illustrations, and 
the Plates on India paper, £2 2s. net. 


“A volume of singular interest and beauty.”—Notes and Queries. 


“& contribution to exact history made by a scholar who spares no pains, and 
who at the same time has a painter-like taste for the objects of her research.” 
—Daily Chronicle. 


Small colombier 8vo, 25s. net. 


REMBRANDT VAN RIJN AND 


HIS WORK. Br MaALcouM BELL. With 8 Photogravure Plates and 72 other 
lilustrations, The bindiug designed by the late Gleeson White. 

» The volume is valuable in more ways than one, for it not only collects between 
two covers far nore and far better reproductions of the artist’s works than have 
ver been so easiiv accessible, but it gathers up al! that is known of the creat 
painter-etcher, and pronounces a reasonable verdict in accordance with the 
evidence that has been hitherto in our possession.”—St. James's Gazeite. 


Small colombier &ro, £2 2s. net—THE 


PRE -RAPHAELITE PAINTERS: 
their Associates and Successors. By PEROY H. BaTE. With 7 Photogravure 
Pilates and $4 other Illustrations. 

“Both a stately memorial and a work of great practical utility.”"—Speaker. 
“The book takes its place not unworthily in Messrs. Bell's long list of sumptuous 
volumes which deal with the fine arts."—Pali Mall Gazette. 





Post. 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


SIR HENRY IRVING: a Record ana 


Review. By CHARLES HIATY. With 74 str ‘ 
designed by Gordon Craig. 14 Ulustrations, Wu binding 


Large post 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


SIR J. E. MILLAIS, Bart., 


his Art and Influence. By A. Lys BALpry. 
ductions in Half-tone and 2 Photogravure Plates. 


“The many plates with which the book is adorned are 
well-chosen. They illustrate Millais’s work at all rll ge oo R04 and 
have nothing but praise for them....We have said enough eens ba 
Baldry’s book with its ninety good illustrations as a just appr aneend Mer, 
causes of Millais’s eminence.”—Times. Ppreciation of thy 


P.RA: 


Illustrated with §9 Repro. 


250 copies only. Large imperial 4to, £5 5s. net, 


WESTMINSTER ABBEY: its History 


and Architecture. With 75 large Collotype Plates fro v 
many of which have been taken expressly for this work. Histone aD 
H. J. FEASEY, accompanied by an Architectural Account of ‘th Tort by 
Buildings by gts cra pee thao V.P.S.A., Architect to the Soret 
Chapter, and an Appendix on the earlier Sepulc an 
Beil. MA. FSA~ pulchral Monuments by Epvixp 


LIMITED EDITION, only 300 Copies on Dutch Hand-made Pa 
Now complete, bound in boards, 106 pp. with 30 large Plates in Photo, at 
£6 6s. net. Stavure, 


VANDYCK’S PICTURES apt 


WINDSOR CASTLE. Historically and Critically Described pr ERyesr 
Law, B.A. Barrister-at-Law, Author of “The History of Hampton — 
“ Kensington Palace, the Birthplace of the Queen,” &c.° ee 


Imperial Svo, 31s. 6d. net. 


A HISTORY OF GOTHIC arr 


IN ENGLAND. By E.S. PRIOR. With about 300 Illustrations bye 
Horsley. at 300 Illustrations 6.6 fl 
Demy 4to, 21s. net. Usrorty, 


RELIQUES OF OLD LONDON, 


on the Banks of the Thames and in the Suburbs Sonth of the River. Drawn 
in Lithography by T. R. Way. With Introduction and Descriptive Letter: 
press by H. B. WHEATLEY, F.S.4. The Edition will be limited ta os ome, 
of which 250 will be for sale. = [Shortly, 





BELL'S HANDBOOKS OF THE 
GREAT MASTERS IN PAINTING & SCULPTURE. 


With 40 Illustrations in each Volume and a Photozravure Frontispiece. 


By GrorGeE ©. Wiit1amsox,| ANDREA DEL SARTO. Ry Miss H. Griyyrss. 
| LUCA SIGNORELLI. 


BERNARDINO LUINI. 
Litt.D. 


VELASQUEZ. By R. A. M. STEVENson. 


[ Ready. 


| Ready. 


Further Volumes at 


Post 8vo, 5s. net. 
(Ready, 
By Mavp CRUTTWELL. 
December Lt, 


Monthly Intervals. 


ne ee 





THE CHISWICK 


Illustrated by BYAM SHAW. 


1s. 6d. net per Volume. handsome’y hound in linen, with gilt decoration ; or in limp leather, 2s. 
printed on Japanese vellum, 5s. 


SHAKESPEARE. 


With Introduction and Glossaries by JOHN DENNIS. 


a) 


net. A few copies, sol 


1 only in stts, 


net. 


NOW READY. 


HAMLET. 

THE MERCHANT OF VENICE. 
AS YOU LIKE IT. 

MACBETH. 

OTHELLO. 


THE TEMPEST. 
ROMEO AND JULIET. 
THE WINTER'S TALE. 
KING JOHN. 


Further Volumes at Monthly Intervals. 


“ A fascinating little edition.” —Notes and Queries. 


“ A cheap, very comely, and altogether desirable edition. '— Westmins? 





BOHN’S LIBRARIES. New Volumes. 


THE PROSE WORKS OF JONATHAN SWIFT, D.D. 
Edited by Temple Scorr. With a Biographical Introduction by the Right 
Hon. W. E.H. Lecky, M.P. To be completed in about 11 volumes, crown 
£0, 3s. 6d. each (Vols. I.-IV. ready. 

Vol. V. HISTORICAL AND POLITICAL TRACTS—ENGLISH. Fulitel] by 

TEMPLE SCor'r. [Shortly. 

Vol. VIIT. GULLIVER’S TRAVELS. Edited by G. RAVENSCROFT DENNIS. 
With the Original Illustrations and Maps. (Shortly. 


| CICERO’S LETTERS. 


THE ROMAN HISTORY OF APPIAN OF As EXANDRIA 


Translated from the Greek by HORACE WHITE, M.A., LL.D. With 
Illustrations, 2 vols., 12s. 


A New and Compl 
KBURGH, M.A., Librarian 
4 vols., ds. ea 

“ols. I. and II. immediate'y 


te Translation. 
rmerly Fellow 0 


By EVELYN S. Srvc apd 1 


Emmanuel College, Cambridge. 





London: GEORGE BELL and SONS, York Strect, Covent Garden. 
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